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PREFACE 
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/ persons. Dances included are fairly easy to teach. They follow as close 
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INTRODUCTION TO REHABILITATION THROUGH DANCE 



/ could, liave danced all night. 
I could have danced all night ... 

Dance can be a very useful tool in the rehabilitation process jf 
physically disabled person^, xt is a socially acceptable activity that 
will never die; though i^s styles may change. For physically disabled 
individuals, specifically those in wheelchairs and those on crutches, dance 
can be a thoroughly rewarding experience. Ability to hear and feel music 
and its rhythm and then move in time allows one to enjoy fully a beauciful 
form of expressive communication. Truly "...there is lasting universality 
in the social sat'isf action that people derive when thry move together in 
rhythmic harmony." (7, p. 256) 

Much study and thought has been applied to therapeutic values of 
recreational activities for disabled persons. Dance, one of several major 
program areas of recreational activities, has been used widely with psychi- 
atric patients as a means of communication, expression, and redirection. 
Dance can be most: rewarding as a therapeutic recreational activity for 
physically disabled persons as well. A physically perfect body is not 
necessary to dance; dance is movement to rhythm which can be enjoyed even 
if it occurs in only certain isolated parts of an individual. 



Therapeutic Recreation 

The term recreation is generally defined as an experience engaged in 
voluntarily during unobligated time for the purpose of personal satisfaction 
and enjoyment. When preceeded by the term therapeutic, this definition of 
recreation changes ^rJ.y slightly. Therapeutic recreation also 1ms as its 
goal the enhanrement of personal satis*^3ction and enjoyment; however, 
therapeutic recreation activities are prescribed for the additional purpose 
of bringing about some change in physical, emotional^ and/or social behavior 
or to facilitate the growth and development of an individual. 

The definition of therapeutic recreation implies that individuals 
do not always engage in these activities voluntarily or during unobligated 
time. Certainly, some persons are incapable of making choices due to the 
severity of their mental or emotional illness or due to profound mental 
retardation, brain damage, or physical illness, and these individuals may be 
required Lo participate in specific recreation activities as a part of their 
treatment. Ultimately, however, the therapeutic recreation opecialist aims 
to increase the number of activities available to an individual and offer 
activities during a variety of time periods, so that therapeutic recreation 
experiences become engaged in voluntarily during unobligated time. When 
treatment goals have been met, the individual is ready to assume more 
complete control over choosing and engaging in activities, thus taking 
parr in the true recreation experience. 
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Dance may be prer.cribed as a therapeutic recreation activity to give 
an individu^^l ego support and self confidence and also to increase overall 
levels of physical fitness. As indicc^ted earlier in this section, some ^ 
persons will not voluptvii^ily engage in activity, especially a ph^, sical 
activity such as dcinc6, because they feel that they are too physically ill, 
because they are ^uentally unable to motivate themselves, or because they 
intellectuali^^o not understand what the activity entails. It then 
becomes the^re^ponsibility of the therapeutic recreator, dance specialist, 
or adapted^physical educator to show these persons their existing 
abilities ' to dwell on these rather than disabilities — and *-o motivate 
each to pa1:t icipate . (13) Dance will not be the activity of choice for 
ev^ry person. However, it should not be overlooked, since even persons 
with very little body movement. are capable of participating in lorae form 
of.'the art. 



T he Rehabilitation Process 

There arc .three main objectives of rehabilitation medicine: 



Eliminate t! 2 physical disability if possible. 
Reduce the physical disability, or alleviate it to the greatest - 
extent possible. 

Retrain the person with . residual physical disability to live 
and work within the limits of the disability but to the hilt of 
h is or he r capabili ties . 



The entire process of rehabilitation is, therefore, pra tice, reeducation, 
and retraining with the help of professionals from a variety of disciplin s 
for the ultimate purpose of restoration to as nearly normal a life as 
possible. Some of the rehabilitation disciplines include occupational 
therapy, physical therapy, speech and hearing therapy, vocational rehabi- 
litation, psychological counseling, and social work. There is also a 
distinct place for therapeutic recreation within the rehabilitation process, 
meetin^g the individual's social, emotional, and physical needs, as wel) 
as providing the individual with skills for satisfying use of leisure 
time. (13.) Since a great deal of the physically disabled person's 
rehabilitation involves exercise of affected body paus , physical recreation 
activities are essential. 



Use Of Dance in Therapeutic Recreation and Rehabilitation 

Physically disabled persons, through social dancing square, folk, 
and ballroom — can learn to cope better with tneir problems. Activity 
reassures an individual that he or she is capable of lunctioning and 
capable of interacting successfully with other patients and people* from 
the community. Mourning and morbidity often experienced by disabled 
persons can be replaced by satisfaction at newly learned skills. In 
addition, any group activity requires that an individual interact socially, 
and dance both encourages and teaches this. 
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Often, a personVs inner strengths are overlooked. Latent assets must 
be tapped. In choosing activity for a patient, a therapeutic recreation 
service worker must look to activity in uhich the individual participated 
before his or her affliction and then adapt this lo the person's current 
abilities. If a patient engaged in dance prior to being injured, if 
comfort, relaxation, and emotiunnl release wers experienced during it, no 
individual should be denied the priviledge of enjoying it again. Many 
may be afraid to try because they Ihiak it imoossiole, but it seldom is. 
Each must be motivated, encouraged reeducated, and possibly forced to 
participate. (13) 

As previously discut.sed, rehabilitation is a process which permits an 
individual to regain functional ust or partial use of parts of the body 
after disease or trauma has occurred. Rehabilitation is all of chose 
processes designed to permit a patient to be optimally effective with 
remaining abilities. The goal of rehabilitation is to return the individual 
to^thc community, while functioning as autonomously ,as possible. 
Therapeutic recreation services and, specif ically," dance aid in strengthening 
personal skills and social interaction, and do nut allow patients to dwell 
on their conditions and become morbid. Though m*jdical treatment takus 
precedence over other rehabilitation procedures, there is documented need 
to interject therapeutic recreation activity for moral support and motivation 
of the individual. (13; 

Obviously, dance is not a universal cure-all for every ailment; 'not 
everyone is interested in it. But for hose who are, it is an activity that 
need not be denied because of a phys- ai disability. It can be engaged in 
successfully and bring a great deal ot satisTaction to those who enjoy it 
and try to master it. 
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VALUES OF DANCE 



Physiological Benefits * 

Physical fitness may be defined as th3 functional capacity pf various 
systems of the body and includes: 

muscular strength — m :imum amount of external fo;rce imposed by ^. 
specific muscle or muscle group. - • - , 

muscular endurance — ability to sustain activity. 
flexibilit y — range of motion in specific joints. ' a, 

. cardio-respiratory endurance — aoillty of the body to supply oxygen 
to the muscles for work. 

Improved levels of physical fitness may result from part-icipation in 
physical activity, including dance. General fitness levels of a^ patient 
may be enhanced purely through motivational input of dance (motivation or 
the lack thereof has been found to have a definite effect on higher or 
lower scores in the measurement of physical fitness). (3) In addition, any 
of the specific aspects of fitness mentioned above may be improved through 
dance activities. 

A patient in a wheelchair or using crutches must develo? in 
residual muscles to the highest degree possible to get optr ^ ..ormance 
from them. To increase muscular strength, a super-maximal, force must be 
applied by a muscle. In dauce one is able to isolate a specific muscle 
group, work it harder than it is accustomed, and thereby obtain an increase 
in muscular strength. 

Persons in wheelchairs or using crutches also need to develop muscular 
endurance in order that they may walk long distances or sur^^ain pushing 
motions over a substantial period of time. Muscular endurance may be 
increased by participating in an activity for more time or more repetitions 
than usual. Since dance can be very diversified, interesting, enjoyable, 
and social, it lends itself to many repetitions and more time involvement 
than other physical activities in which repetition may become boring. 

Flexibility can also be enhanced through dance. This is perhaps more 
pertinent to modern dance than social dance. However, depending on the^ 
degree of ari indi>i.dual*s limitation in range of motion, even a small 
dance movement can put additional stress, on a joint, thereby increasing 
range of motion and flexibility over a period of time. 

Finally, since dance may involve the entire body it can liave great 
effecyt on increasing cardio-vascular endurance. This ne wSsitates work of 
large muscl^^ groups, making them function at levels above normal. Movement 
can also take place in small, isolated parts of the body to promote muscular 
endurance or in all parts of the ^ ^dy — a more grand movement to stimulate 
cardio-respiratory endurance. 



In addition to aiding increased levels of physical fitness, dance can 
be beneficial for enhancing elements of motor fitness such as coordination , 
balance, accuracy, and reaction time. By performing each specific movement 
in exact time to music, all Tour of these elements are utilized. Dance 
can enhance basic, everyday movement patterns of disabled persons just as it 
does for non-disabled individuals. By sitting or standing erect and flowing 
in time to music, poise, body image, and posture can be improved. To lock 
and feel good is half the battle of recuperation. 

Psychological Benefits 

Although the physical benefits of dance must never be undermined, this 
activity is also a generous contribi»tor to psychological well-being. The 
main reason for dance's psychological value is directly tied to the factor 
that sets dance apart from other physical activities: good physical, motor, 
and perceptual performance does not necessarily guarantee a good dancer; 
success in dance is greatly related to the emotion and spirit of the parti- 
cipant. Dancers are expected to reveal themselves through this socially 
approved way of expressing anger, aggression, happiness, thoughts, and ideas. 
Thus, physically disabled persons learn about their bodies, find outlets 
for their emotions, and consequently can develop more positive attitudes 
toward themselves. The fact that dance is a lifetime recreation activity, 
too, adds to' its psychological value. Disabled participants realize that 
they are not merely engaging in mindless acti\ .y to pass the time while 
hospitalized — this is an activity enjoyed by .alllions of disabled and non- 
disabled persons in the community at large. 

In summary, dance is an activity that may psychologically and physically 
aid a patient in more rapid recuperation. . It is an activity that can be 
carried over into community life. It may enhance one's ability to express 
emotion, interact socially, communicate, relax, be more self confident, and 
be more physically and motorically fit. Dance builds an individual's 
strengths rather than dwelling on weaknesses, which is perhaps the most 
important concept to remember when dealing with the habilitation or 
rehabilitation of any individual. 



/ £an dance all n'.ght. 
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FACILITIES FOR DANCE 



often in treatment settings therapeutic recreation, being the newest 
addition to the total treatment program, i? allotted space that is either 
left over or the most undesirable. Recreation activities, therefore, are 
rarely conducted in Ideal settings — the arts and crafts room may not have 
a sink, the gymnasium may have a low ceiling, the area for social activities 
may be shared with a record player, ping pong table, and treatment carts! 
Even _n community recreation centers, recreation personnel have had to adapt, 
remodel, or simply make do with unusual or unsatisfactory spaces 

Thus, the area where a dance program is conducted may not be the most 
ideal. However, certain considerations are necessary to make a dance 
facility accessible to and usable by physically handicapped individuals. 
The reader will probably observe that many of these considerations also make 
a dance facility more usable by non-handicapped persons!* 

Floors — should be uncarpeted, or at least not carpeted with deep- 
pile carpeting; should be non-slippery. 

Sound Equipment — should be placed on a stand of table height 
equipped with rollers, facilitating operation and movement by 
persons in wheelchairs. 

Controls — switches and controls for lights, heat, ventilation, 
windows, and draperies should be within the reach of persons in 
wheelchairs. 

Doors and Doorways — doors should have a clear opening of no less 
than 32" when open and should not require unreasonable strength or 
effort to open. 

. Rest Rooms/Locker Room s — must have a turning space 60" x 60 " to 
allow traffic of persons in wheelchairs; at least one toilet stall 
must be three feet wide, at least 4*8" deep, having a 32" wide door 
that swings out, with grab bars on each side of the stall parallel 
to the floor, the toilet seat being 20" from th-* floor; drain 
pipe and hot water pipes should be covered or insulated; some 
mirrors and shelves should be no higher than 40" from the floor; 
towel dispensers should be mounted no higher than 40" from the 
floor; lockers should have shelves and hooks that are low enough 
to be reached by persons in wheelchairs. 

. Water Fountains — the upper edge of the basin should be no moire 
than three feet above the floor with controls and spout at front. 

\^e\\ dance activities for physically handicapped persons are conducted 
in community settings, these additional considerations should be observed: 
. Parking — should he clearly identified as for use by handicapped 
individuals on]y and placed near the building; minimum width for a 
space ,is 12 feet. 



These suggestions were taken from Into the M ainstream: A Sy llabus 
for a Barrier-Free Environment by Stephen A. Kiiment (Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 330 C Street, S.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20201). 
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Ramps — should be provided in lieu of or in close proximity to steps; 
should slope no greater than one foot rise in 12 feet and have hand- 
rails on at least one side. 

Public telephones — an approprid*:e number should be made accessible 
to physically handicapped persons, with height of dial and coin slot 
located 48" or less from the floor. 

Elevators — must be provided when building is more than one Scory; 
all controls should be A8" or less frcm the floor and the cab should 
be at least 5 feet x 5 feet. 

Room identification — should be placed on the wall at a height of 
4 '6" to 5 '6^' from the floor. 
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TEACHING SOCIAL DANCE 



Ballroom, folk, and square dances are generally considered to be the 
social dances. In adapting these dances for and teaching them to persons 
in wheelchairs or using crutches no special expertise is required. However, 
the teacher/ leader should have (1) a basic knowledge of music, at least the 
ability to hear a beat, and (2) a basic understanding of the physical 
requirements of using a wheelchair or crutches. The teacher/leader should 
realize that some dances are harder thzn others — the Tango on wheelchairs, 
for example, calls for very good wheelchair handling — but all should be 
tried nevertheless. 

In ballroom dance couples face each other with no handholding or physi- 
cal contact; they do keep eye contact with each other — it makes the dance 
so much more romantic! Leads — the calling of the steps — are given 
verbally by either the man or woman. When teaching ballroom dances, as well 
as other social dances, leave the music off initially and walk through 
steps until everyone has learned them. Then iriake up a simple combination 
that all can perform together. For example, in the waltz everyone can try 
four basic steps — one box step, one ladies' turn, and two basic waltz 
steps. It is difficult to remember ail the ^different steps for every dance 
and takes practice before a lead can be given and followed with no hesitation. 
But it is great fun learning. 

In square dancing also no physical contact is necessary between dancers. 
Calls are given by one person, usually an individual who is not dancing for 
an entire dance. Sometimes more music must be added for a move, sequence, 
or pattern co be completed, when the movements are especially complex. 
In these cases the regularly sung verse of a song may be included. In other 
words, after the calling verse is sung, everyone sings the popular verse 
until all dancers have completed the move, sequence, or ^pattern. 

Folk dances included in this publication are good warm-up and relaxation 
dances — for example. Alley Cat and Never on Sunday respectively — to 
he used to start the activity and to be interjected when dancers need a rest, 
"hey are all relatively simple. 

Cerjtain features have been included in the sections on ballroom, folk, 
and squahe dancing to assist the teacher/leader in conducting these dances 
with greater ease. Instructions for all steps and moves are given in the 
form of a listing, with beats of the music listed in one column and corres- 
ponding moves in thenext. For more complex steps and [noves, diagrams 
have been provided which illustrate movements of both partners. It will be 
helpful to teachers and participants to first study the diagrams for a basic 
idea of how the dance looks. Then, as the dance is being conducted, the 
teacher or leader can call out moves using the listing. All symbols and 
abbreviations used in diagrams and listings are explained in the Glossary 
(page 83). 

Timing — full-time, ha' ''-time — may be altered according to each 
participant's abilities. Mo -s shoudd generally be kept small for both 
\jheelchalr and crutch users, but dancers should be sure to keep enough room 



between themselves so that no accidents occur — no wheelies, no crushed hands, 
and no tripping! It is impossible to set a standard rule for space requir'*'^ 
to dance, but initially a distance of two wheelchairs or one adult-size 
crutch length between dancers should be sufficient, until dancers are 
experienced enough to .determine their own space needs. 

Enough of introductions! Let's get started and darce the night away! 



It 
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BALLROOM DANCE 



Ballroom dances include the waltz, fox trot, cha-cha, rhumba, tango, 
samba, mambo, polka, and rock 'n roll. Basically, these dances descended 
from the dances tha". were popular in ball rooms over 100 years ago — the 
minuet, quadrille, schottische, and lancers. 



Waltz 

The Waltz is of middle European origin. Its style is very smooth and 
gliding, and it is executed to dreamy and romantic melodies. Timing for 
this dance is 3/4 with various tempos or speeds; the American tempo is slow 
whereas the Viennese tempo is faster. Timing should be adjusted according 
to abilities of the dancers, or individual steps may be altered so as to 
keep better time with the music. 



Waltz - Wheelchairs 



(Counts) 



(Woman) 



BASIC 



1,2,3 
1,2,3 



F 
B 



B 
F 



BOX STEP (see diagram, page 12) 

1 F 

2,3 Turn R 90° 

i F 

2,3 Turn L 90° 

1 . B 

2,3 Turn L 90° 

1 F 

2,3 Turn R 90° 



B 

Turn L 90° 
F ' ' 

Turn R 90° 
F 

Turn R 90*^ 
F 

Turn L 90"* 



LADY'S TURN 

As the man does balances the woman, takes 12 counts to turn 
all the way around to her^right^ she may repeat this move turning 
to the left. 



DOUBLE TURN 



The man and woman make complete turns fh 12 counts, the man to 
his le^t, the woman to her right; it may be repeated in opposite direction 



lb 
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Waltz—Box Step (Wheelchairs) 




Man 



Turn R 90 



Turn L 90 



Turn i 90 




Starting position 



i 



t 



• 



Woman 

1 



t 



1' 



>^ 



Tur.n L 90 



TjLirn R 90° 



t 



Turn R 90 



Turn R 90 



Turn L 90 
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(Counts) 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



PROGRESSION (see diagram, page 16) 



1,2,3 




Turn L 45* 


Turn L 


45" 


1,2,3 




F - F - F 


B - B - 


■ B 


1,2,3 




Turn R 90** 


Turn R 


90*' 


1,2,3 




F - F - F 


B - B - 


B 


1,2,3 




Turn L 90** 


Turn L 


90" 


1,2,3 




F - F - F 


B - B - 


B 


1,2,3 




Turn R 43** 


Turn R 


45" 






(face each 


other) 




1,2,3 




F - F - F 


B - B - 


B 



FLIRTATfON B^^£AK 



1 

2,3 
1,2,3' 

1,^,3 
1,2,3 



Turn L 45" and F Turn L 45" and F 

F - F . B - B 

Tui-n R until you Turn R until you 

face partner face partner 

B .B 

F F 



CONVERSATION 



1,2,3 


F 


B 


1,2,3 


B 


F 


1,2,3 


Turn -I 90" 


Turn R 90" 


1,2,3 


F - F - F 


F - F - F 


1,2,3 


Turn R 90" 


Turn L 90" 




(face each 


other) 




Waltz - Crutches 




(Counts) 


(Man) 


(Woman) 


BASIC: BOX STEP (see 


diagram, pages 17-18) 




1 


Crutches F 


Crutches B 


2 


Swin^ - to 


Swing - to 


3 


Hold ~ 


Hold 


1 


Crutches R 


Crutches L 


2 


Swing - to 


Swing - to 


3 


Hold 


Hold 


1 


Crutches B 


Crutches F 


2 


Swing - ro 


Sving - to 


3 


Hold 


Hold 
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(Counts) 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



1 Crutches L Crutches R 

2 Swing - to Swing - 'to 

3 Hold Hold 



BALANCES 



1 Crutches F Crutches B 

2 Swing - to Swing - to 

3 Hold Hold 

1 Crutches B Crutches F 

2 Swing - to Swing - to 

3 Ho 3d Hold 



FIRST POSITION BREAKS 



1 


Crutches F 


Crutches'^ 


2 


Swing - to 


Swing - to 


3 


Hold 


Hold 


1 


Crutches B 


Crutches F 


2 


Swing - to 


Swing - to 


3 , 


Hold- 


-Hold- 


1 .\ 


Crutches L 


Crutches R 


2 


Swing - to 


Swing - to 


3 


Hold 


Hold 


1 


Crutches R 


Crutches L 


2 


Swing - to 


Swing - to 


3 


'* Hold 


Hold 



CONVERSATION 



1 Crutches turn L 90° Crutches turn R 

2 Swing - to Swing - to 

3 .Hold Hold 

1 Crutches F Crutches F 

2 Swing - to Swing - to 

3 Hold Hold 

' 1 Crutches F Crutches F 

2 Swing - to Swing - to 

3 Hold" Hold 

1 Crutches R 90° Crutches L 90° 

2 Swing - to Swing - to 

3 Hold Hold 



(Counts) 



(Man) 



^oman) 



PROGRESSION (see diagram, page 19) 



PARALLEL 




1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 



r 

2 
3 

1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 



Turn L ^5"* and F 
Swings - to 
Hold 



Tulrn L 45^ and B 
jSwing * to 
Hold; 



I 

, 1 



Turn R 90^ and F Turn R 90- and B 

Swing - to . Swing - to 
Hold I Hold 

Turn L 90"* and F TuVn L 90"* and B 
Swing - to Swing - to'^ 

Hold \ Hold 

Turn R 45^ and F Turn R 45** and B 
Swing - to Swing - to 

Hold ] Hold 

face each ot^er 



Tutn L 45^ and F 
Swing - to 

Hold 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 
Hold 



Turn \ 45** and P 
Swin'^ - to 

Crutches B 
Swing 7 to 
Holdv 



Turn R 90** and F Turn R 90\ and F 

Swing - to Swing - tc 

Hold Hold \ 

Crutches B Crutches B\ 

Swing - to ^ Swing - to \ 

Hold Hold 



As the man does balanced the woman takes 12 counts to her right 
to turn completely around in place; she may repeat tliis move to the left. 



\ 



.DOUBLE TURN 



I- 



The man and "woman make complete turns in place for 12 counts, tne 
man to his left, the woman to her right; this may be repeated in the 
opposite xiire<ition. 
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Waltz- -Progress ioa (Wheelchairs) 





Starting Position 



Man 



Woma n 



Turn L 45 



F-F-F 



Turn R 90 



F-F-F 



Turn L 90 



F-F-F 



Turn R 45 
(face aach othehr) 



\ 



/7 





Turn L 45 



B-B-B 



Turn R 90 



B-B-B 



Turn L 90 



B-B-B 



Turn R 45 
( face each other) 



F-F-F 



B-B-B 



16 
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starting Position 



O 

O Woman 



Turn L 45° 
and p 






Swing - to 
Hold 




o 


Turn R 90° 
and 1' 






Swing - to 
Hold 




5 0 


Turn L 90°* 
and^F 






Swing - to 
Hold ^ 




0 


Turn R 45° 
and B 






Swing - to 
Hold 


0 

— > 

-^'^ ' 0 


0 

— 

0 



Turn L 45 
and B 



Swing - to 
Hold 



Turn R 90 



and B 



Swing - to 
Hold 



Turn L 90° 
and B 



Swing - to 
Hold 



Turn R 45 



and B 



Swing - to 
Hold 
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Fox Trot 



Fox Trot - Wheelchairs 

The Fox Trot is a truly American forn of ballroom dance* It was named 
after Harry Fox, star in the early 1900' s who danced to rag-time music in 
popular Ziegfeld shows. It is a very smooth dance done in 4/A time of 
various tempos. 

(Counts) (Man) (Woman) 



BASIC 



Slow 
Slow 

Quick - Quick 



- F 
F 

F - F 



B 
B 

B - B 



BASIC PARALLEL (see diagram, page 21) 



Slow 
Slow 

Quick - Quick 

Slow 

Slow 

Quick - Quick 



Turn L 45° and Turn L 45° and 
move F 
B 

Turn R 90^ 
F 
6 

Face partner 



move F 
B 

Turn R 90'' 
F 
B 

Face partner 



FLIRTATION BREAK 



Slow F B 

Slow Turn L 90° Tu^n L 90° 

Quick - Quick B - B B - B 

Slow F F 

Slow Turn R 90° Turn R 90° 

Quick - Quick F - F B - B 



CONVERSATION 

From the basic - 

Slow Turn L 90° Turn R 90° 

Slow F ' F 

Quick - Quick F - F F - F 

Both continue to move forward next to each other, the lady on the man' 
right — this is conversation position. 
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(Counts) 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



CONVERSATION TURN - OUT 

Tako. 6 counts 



Turn L 270** Turn R 270^ 

Face each other 



CONVERSATION ROCK 

In conversation position - 
Slow 
Slow 

Quick - Quick 
Quick - Quick 
Slow 
Slow 

Quick - Quick 

Do a Conversation Turn - Out to get out of the convercation position 
and face each other once again. 





F 






F 






F 






F 




F 




F 


F 




F 


B 




B 


B 




B 




F 






F 






F 






F 




F 




F 


F 




F 



Fox Trot - Crutches 

The Fox Trot is a very simple- dance. All steps that are included in 
the wheelchair section for this dance can be performed on crutches. The 
timing for the Fox Trot is 4/4 and moves are slow, slow, quick, quick. F( 
crutches it is swing - through, swing - through, swing - to, swing - to. 
It may be necessary to do moves in half time if the music is too fast. 

(see diagram, page 23) 

Counts \^/heeIchair Crutches 



1,2 


Slow 


Swing - 


through 


3,4 


Slow 


Swing - 


through 


1 


Quick 


Swing - 


to 


2 


Quick 


Swing - 


to 


3,4 


Slow 


Swing - 


through 


1,2 


Slow 


Swirig - 


through 


3 


Quick 


Swing - 


to 


4 


Quick 


Swing - 


to 
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Fox Trot--(Crutches ) 
O 



Crutches F 



Swing- through 



Crutches F 



Swing- through 



Crutches F 



Swing - to 



Crutches F 



Swing - to 
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Herenque 



Herenque - Wheelchairs 

The Merengue comes from the Dominican Republic. Basically it is a 
marching dance^^ the characteristic style of which uriginated with a general 
who had a limp as a result of a leg injury. The Merengue is done in 4/4 
time* At any point during the dance, a parLaer may call a rest period of 
fpuv counts; each move takes one beat. 

(Counts) (Man) (Woman) 



BASIC (see aiagram, page 25) 

1 
2 
3 

4 
1 
2 
3 
4 



Turn R 45* Turn R 45* 

B , ' B 

Turn I 45* Turn L 45** 
face each other 

F F 

Turn D- 45* Turn L 45** 

B B 

Turn R 45* Turn R 45* 

F F 



STAIRCASE 



SIDE BREAK 



Turn L 45' 
F 

Turn R 45' 



Turn L 45** 
B 

Turn R 45* 



face each other 
F B 



1 Turn L 45* Turn R 45* 

2 Ti:rn R 45* Turn L 45* 

face each other 

3 F B 

4 F B • 

1 Turn R 45* Turn L 45* 

2 Turn L 45* Turn R 45* 

3 B F 
'4 BE 



Merengue--Basic_0^fheelchairs) 




<3 



Man 



Starting Position 



Woman 



Turn R 45 



Turn L 45 
(Face each other) 



Turn L 45 











^\ x^ 








i 

— 


\ 

m V 
^ — <> 


^ Xx ^ ^ 
^ ) ^ 





Turn R 45 



^ rN 



Turn R 45 



Turn L 45 
(face each other) 



Turn L 4b 



Turn R 45 
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LADY'S lURN 



As tho man does side breaks the woman takes eight counts to turn 
to the right completx^ly around in place; she should try to do a 45* 



turn on each count, 
the left. 



If the leader repeats the call, she laay turn to 



/ 



(Counts) 



(Man) 



. (Woman) 



DOUBLE TURNS 



1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 



Turn L 90" 

F ^ 

Turn L 90" 
F 

T» , 1 L 90" 
F 

Turn L 90" 
F 



Turn R 90** 
F 

Turn R 90** 
F 

Turn. R 90** 
F 

Turn R 90** 
F 



WRAP AROUND 

The woman makes a complete turn ajround in placte to the right 
(clockwise) as the man moves clockwise in a circle around her. This 
move takes 12 counts; dancers should finish facing each other. 



Each of these steps may be repeated as many tin.es as the 16ader 
wishes. Calls may be repeated after each step is completed or it may 
be understood that the step will be repeated unless a different call 
is given. 



Merenque Crutches 



(Counts) ' 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



BASIC (see diagram, page 27) 



1 
2 
3 
'4 



Crutches L 
Swing - to 
Crutches L 
Swing - to 



Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 
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(Counts) 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



STAIRCASE (see diagram, page 29) 



1 
2 

3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
A 



Crutches L 
Swing to 
Crutches F 
Swing - to 
Crutches L 
Swing - to 
Crutches F 
Swing - to 



Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 



SIDE BREAK 



1 
2 
3 
4 



Crutches L 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 



Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches L 
Swing - to 



LADY'S TURN ^ 

^ As the man does side breaks the woman turns completely around to 
her right in place; this move takes eight counts. If the leader 
repeats the call, the lady may turn to her left. 



^ DOUBLE TURNS 

The man and woman both turn completely around in place for eight 
counts; the man turns to his left, the woman to her right. They may 
change directions if the call is repeated. 

r 

WRAP AROUND 



As the woman makes a complete turn in place around to her right 
in ftight counts, and then to her left in place in eight counts, the 
man moves clockwise in a circle around her; take 16 counts to complete 
this move. Dancers should finish facing each other. 



QUARTER TURNS 



Crutches F 
Swing - through 
Turn L AS"* and 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 



Crutches B 
Swing - through 
Turn L 45^ and 
^Crutches F 

Swing - to^ 
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Cha-Cha 



Cha-Cha - Wheelchairs , 

This dance*' is of Cuban origin and has a 4/4 time; the cha-cha-cha 
covers counts. 3 and 4. 



BASIC 



(Counts) 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



1 

2 

cha-cha-cha 



1 

2 

cha-cha-cha 



F B 

B F 
Shake the wheels, shoulders, or 
head. Partners should to the 
same'' thing. 



& 
F 



F 
B 



CROSS-OVER (see diagram, page 31) 



1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 
1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 



Turn R 45^ 
Turn L 45^ 



Turn L 45' 
Turn R 45' 



face each other 



Turn L 45^ 
Turn R 45^ 



Turn R 45' 
Turn L 45' 



PARALLEL (see diagram, page 32) 



1 Turn L 45^ and F Turn L 45*' and F 

2 B B 
cha-cha-cha Turn R 90'' Turn *R 90** 

1 F F 

2 B B 
cha-cha-cha Return to face each other 



PROGRESSIVE 



1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 
1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 



F 

F 

F - F 
& 
B 

B - B 



B - B - B 



- B 



B 
B 
F 
F 
F 
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Man 



Turn R 45 



Turn L ,45 



cha-cha-cha 



Turn L 45 



Turn R 45° 



cha-cha-cha 



Cha-cha- -Cross-Over (Wheelchairs) 





Starting Position 



Woman 



Turn L 45 



Turn R 45 



cha-cha-cha 



Turn R 45 



Turn L 45° 



cha-cha-cha 



ERIC 
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Cha-Cha--Parallel (Wheelchairs) 
Starting Position 



Maa 



Turn L 45^ 
and F 


/ 


V 


B 




0 


Turn R 90^ 




/ -'' 


F 


✓ 


// 


P 








// 


Return to face 
each other 







Woman 



Turn L 45 
and F 



Turn R 90"^ 



Return to face 
each other ^ 
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(Counts) 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



TURN AND CHASE (see diagram, pages 34-35) 



1 


Turn L 


90** 


Turn 


R 


90* 


2 


Turn L 


90* 


Turn 


R 


90* 


cha- cha-cha 


F - F 


- F 


B - 


B 


- B 


1 


Tur^ L 


90* 


Turn 


R 


90* 


2 


Turn L 


90* 


Turn 


R 


90* 


cha-cha-cha 


F - F 


- F 


B - 


B 


- B 


1 


Turn R 


90* 


Turn 


L 


90* 


2 


Turn R 


90* 


Turn 


L 


90* 


cha-cha-cha 


F - F 


- F 


B - 


B 


- B 


• 1 


Turn R 


90* 


Turn 


L 


90* 


^ 2 


Turn R 


90* 


Turn 


L 


90* 


cha-cha-cha 


F - F 


- F 


B - 


B 


- B 



CONVERSATION 



1 

2 

ch. cha-cha 
1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 
1 



cha-cha-cha 



Turn L 90* 
F 

F - F - F 
F 
B 

B - B - B 
Turn R 90* 



Turn R 90^ 
F 



B - 
Turn 
face each other 



- F 



- B 
90* 



Cha-Cha - Crutches 



the cha-cha-cha 's in this dance remains the same for every step. 
Dancers tap their crutches on the floor — right, lefl, right in time to 
the music* 



BASIC 



1 Crutches F Crutches B 

2 Swing - through Swinq - through 



cha-cUa-cha 

2 ""^'^ 
cha-cha-cha 



Crutches B Crutches F 

Swing - through Swing - through 
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Cha-Cha--Turn and Chase (Wheelchairs) 



Starting Position 



^ Man 



Turn L 90° 



Turn L 90 



F-F-F 



Turn L 90 



TV / L 90° 



F-F-F 



Turn R 90 



X 



Mm 



t 

X 




X 




X 


a 




^ ^ 




J 







Turn.R 90^ 



Turn R 90 



B-B-B 



Turn R 90 



Tura R 90^ 



B-B-B 



^ > 



.t:._ -> 



Turn L 90 
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(Counts) 



(Hon) 



(Woman) 



BALANCE 



1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 
1 

2 

cha-cha-cha 



Crutches F 
Crutches return 

Crutches B 
Crutches return 



Crutches B 
Crutches return 

Crutches F 
Crutches return 



SIDE 



1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 
1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 



Crutches L 
Swing - to' 

Crutches R 
Swing - to 



Crutches R 
Swing - to 

Crutches L 
Swing - to 



PARAIXEL (see diagram, page 37) 
1 



cha-cha-cha 
1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 
1 



cha-cha-cha 
1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 



Crutches L 45** 
and F 
Swing - to 

Crutches B 
Swing - to 

Crutches R 90' 
and F 
Swing - to 

Crutches B 
Swing - to 



Crutches L AS** 
and F 
Swing - to , 

Crutches B 
Swing - to 

Crutches R 90' 
and F 
Swing - to 

Crutches B 
Swing - to 



PROGRESSIVE 



I 

2 

cha-ch^-cha 
1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 



Crutches F 
Swing - through 

Crutches F 
Swing - through 



Crutches B 
Swing - through 

( vutches B 
Swing - through 
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Cha-Cha--Pg.rallel (Crutches) 

0 



Starting Position 



Man 



Crutches L 45° 
and F 



Swing - to 
cha-cha-cha 
Crutches B 

Swing - to 
cha-cha-cha 



Crutches R 90 
and F 



Swing - CO 
cha-cha-cha 
Crutches B 



Swing - to 



cha-cha-cha 



Wnman 




^^^^ 



V. 




Crutches L 45° 
and F 



S'v/ing - to 
cha-cha-cha 
Crutches B 

Swing - to 
cha-cha-cha 



Crutches R 90 
and F 



Swing - to 
cha-cha-cha 
Crutches B 



S^ing - to 



cha-cha-cha 
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(Counts) 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



CONVERSATION 



1,2 
cha-cha-cha 
1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 
1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 
1,2 

cha-cha-cha 



Turn L 90^ 

Crutches F 
Swing - through 

Crutches B 
Swing - through 



Turn R 90** 

Crutches F 
Swing - through 

Crutches B 
Swing - through 



Turn R 90^ Turn L 90° 

face eacn other 



FLIRTATION BREAK 

1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 
1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 
1 
2 

cha-cha-cha 



Crutches B 
Swing - through 

Crutches B 
Swing - through 

Ctvitches F 
Swing - through 



Crutches F 
Swing - through 

Crutches B 
Swing - through 

Crutches F 
Swing - through 
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Rhumba 



Rhumba - Wheelchair? 

The Rhumba, like the Char Ch a, is of Cuban origin. It^ open and circu- 
lating patterns have subtle and flirtat-ious qualities* The timing is 4/4. 
Instead of listing connts 1,2,3,4, steps havi ^been^juarked slow (counts 1 and 
2), quick (count 3), qu^v,.. (count 4). It seems easier to learn it this way. 

(Counts) (Man) (Woman) 

BASIC (see diagram, page 40) 

Slow F and Turn R 45° B and Turn L 45° 
Quick - Quick F - F B - B 

Slow B and Turn L 45° F and Turn R 45° 

face each other 
Quick - Quick B - B F - F 

Slow F and Turn L 45° B and Turn R 45** 
Quick - Qu- F - F B - B 

Slow B and Turn R 45° F and Turn L 45** 
Quick - Quick B - B F - F 



PARALLEL BREAKS 

Slow Turn L 45° ancl F Turn L 45° and F 

Quick - Quick F - F F - F 

Slow B B 

Quick - Quick Turn R 45"* Turn R 45** 

face each other'- 

Slow Turn R 45° and F Turn R 45° and F 

Quick - Quick F - F F - F 

Slow B B 

Quick - Quick Turn 45° L Turn 45° L 

face each other 



TURN TOGETHER - 4 parts (see diagram, page 41) 



Slow 




Turn 


L 90° 


Turn 


R 


90° 


Quick 


- Quick 


B 


- B 


B 




B 


Slow 


- Quick 


Turn 


L 90° 


Turn 


R 


90° 


Quick 


F 


- F 


F 




F 


Slow 




Turn 


L 90° 


Turn 


R 


90° 


Quick 


- Quick 


B 


- B 


B 




B 


Slow 




Turn 


L 90° 


Turn 


R 


90° 


Quick 


- Quick 


r 


- F 


F 




F 



face each other 
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Rhmaba- -Basic (Wheelchairs) 



Maa 



F and 
Turn R 45^ 



F-F 



B and 



Turn L 45 
(face each otherj) 



B-B 



F and ^ 
Turn L A5 



F-F 



B and 
Turn R A5^ 



B-B 
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Woman 



B and 
Turn L 45 



B-B 



F and 



Turn R 45 
(face each other) 



F-F 



B and ^ 
Turn R 45 



B-B 



F and 
Turn L 45^ 



F-F 



Rhumba--Turn Together (Wheelchairs) 



6* *o 

starting Position 



Turn L 90 



B-B 



Turn L 90 



F-F 



Turn L 90 



B-B 



Turn L 90 



Man 



1 

I 

V* 



; 4^ 



I. ^ 

I <rV 



i 



I 



t 



Woman 



t 

X 


® 


iX 


■ 


1 X 




\ X 









Turn R 90 



Turn R 90 



F-F 



Turn ^ 90 



B"B 



Turn R 90 



F-F 



ERJC 



(Counts) 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



\ 



/ /"-FLIRTATION BREAK 



CONVERSATION 



Slow 






B 






F 




Quick 


- Quick 


B 




B 


F 




F 


Slow 






B 






B 




Quick 


- Quick 


B 




B 


B 




B 


Slow 






F 






B 




Quick 


- Quick 


F 




F 


B 




B 


Slow 






F 






F 




Quick 


- Quick 


F 




F 


F 




F 


Slow 




Turn 


L 


90** 


Turn 


R 


90** 


Quick 


- Quick 


F 




F 


F 




F 


Slow 






F 






F 




Quick 


- Quick 


F 




F 


F 




F 


Slow 






B 






B 




Quick 


- Quick 


B 




B 


B 




B 


Slow 






F 






F 




Quick 


- Quick 


Turn 


R 


90** 


Turn 


L 


90** 



face each other 



Rhumba - Crutches 



This dance must be done in half-time. 



BASIC: BOX STEP 



Slow 

Quick 

Quick 

Slow 

Quick 

Quick 



Crutches F 
Swing - through 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches B 
Swing - through 
Crutches L 
Swing - to 
Crutches L 
Swing - to 



Crutches B 
Swing - through 
Crutches L 
Swing - to 
Cfutches L 
Swing - to 
Crutches F 
Swing - through 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 



42 



50 



ERIC 



(Counts) 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



PARALLEL BREAKS (see diagram, pages 44-46) 



Slow 


Turn L AS"* and 


Turn L 45** and 




Crutches F 


Crutches F 




Swing - through 


Swing ~ through 


Quick 


Crutches F 


Crutches F 




Swing - t^o 


Swing - to 


Quick 


Crutches F 


Crutches F 




Swing - to 


Swing - to 


Slow 


Crutches B 


Crutches B 




Swing - through 


Swing - through 


Quick 


Crutches B 


Crutches B 




Swing - to 


Swing ~ to 


Quick 


Crutches B and 


Crutches B and 




Turn R 90** 


Turn R 90** 




Swing - to 


Swings- to 


Slow 


Crutches F 


Crutches F 




Swing - through 


Swing - through 


Quick 


Crutches F 


Crutches F 




Swing - to 


Swing - to 


Quick 


Crutches F 


Crutches F 




Swing - to 


Swing - to 


Slow 


Crutches B 


Crutches B 




Swing - through 


Swing - through 


Quick 


Crutches B 


Crutches B 




Swing - to 


Swi ig - to 


Quick 


Crutches B and 


Crutches B and 




Turn L 45** 


Turn L 45^ 




Swing - to 


Swing - to 




face each 


other 



SINGLE lyRN 

\ ' 

^ As the man does the basic box step, the woman takes 16 counts — 
four measures in 4/4 time;, — to turn completely around in place; she 
turns to the right: first and may repeat the move to the left. 

DOUBLE TURN 

The man and woman turn completely around in place in 16 counts; 
the man goes to .lis left, the woman to her right. The move may be 
repeated in opposite directions. 



Rhumba- -Parallel Breaks (Crutches) 

0 0 



i i 



c o 



o o 

starting Position 



Man 



Woman 



Turn L 45° 
id crutches F 


c 




Swing- through 






Crutches F 






Swing - to 






Crutches F 






Swing - to 


0 


0 


Crutches B 






Swing- through 




0 



Turn L 45° 
and crutches F 



Swing- through 



Crutches F 



Swing - to 



Crutches F 



Swing - to 



Crutches B 



Swing- through 



ERLC 



Crutches B 



Swing- - to 



Crutches B 
and turn R 90° 



/ 



Swing - to 



Crutches F 



Swing- through 



Crutches F 



Swing - to 




21^ 





7» 






o 



Crutches B 



Swing - to 



Crutches B 
and turn R 90 



Swing - to 



Crutches F 



Swing- through 



Crutches F 



Swing - to 



ERLC 
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53 



Crutches F 



Swing - to 



Crutches B 



Swing- through 



Crutches B 



Swing - to 



Crutches B 
and turn h 45^ 



Swing - to 



O 



K — 
K — 













^ o 







— > 



(face each other) 



Crutches F 



Swing - to 



Crutches B 



Swing-through 



Crutches B 



Swing - to 



Crutches "8 
and turn L 45 



Swing - to 



ERLC 
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(Counts) 



(Woman) 



FLIRTATION BREAK 



Slow Crutches F 

Swing - through 
Quick Crutches F 

Swing - to 
Quid: Crutches F 

Swing - 'to 
Slow Crutches B 

Swing - through 
Quick Crutches B 

Swing - to 
Quick Crutches B 

Swing - to 
Slow Crutches F 

Swing - throu^^h 
Quick Crutches F 

Swing - to 
Quick Crutches F 

Swing - to 
S^-w Crutches F 

Swing - through 
Qu^ Crutches F 

Swing - to 
Quick Crutches F 

Swing - to 



Crutches B 

Swing - through 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 
Crutches B 

Swing - through 
Crutches B <o 
Swing - to 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 
Crutches B 

Swing - through 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 
Crutches F 

Swing - through 
Crutches F 
'•Ting - to 
Crutches F 
Swing - to 



FIRST POSITION BREAK 
Slow 
Quick 
■ ,^ Quick 
Slow 
Quick 
Quick 
Slow 
Quick 
Quick 
Slow 



Cr-itches F 
Swing - through 
Crutches F 
Swing - to 
Crutches F 
Swing - ^o 
Crutches B 
Swing - through 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 
Crutches B 
Swing - io 
Crutches L 
Swing - CO 
Crutches \ 
Swing - to 
Crutches L 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 



Crutches B 
Swing - through 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 
Crutches B 
Swing - to 
Crutches F 
Swing - through 
Crutches F 
Swing - to 
Crutches F 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches L 
Swing - to 



47 

5b 



(Counts) 

Quick 
Quick 



(Man) 



Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
-f"** Ing - to 



(Woman) 



Crutches L 
Swing - to 
Crutches L 
Swing - to 



CONVERSATION 



Slow 

Quick 

Quick 

Slow 

Quick 

Quick 



" Turn L 90^ and 
Crutches F 

Swing - through 
Crutches F 
Swing - to 
Crutches F 
Swing - to 
Crutches F 

Swing - thrc^ugh 
Turn R 45** 
Swing - to 
Turn R 45** 
Swing - f.o 

face ea 



Tun. R 90** and 
Cruti^he/ F 

Swing - w.tiojgh 
Crutches F 
Swing - to 
Crutches F 
Swing - to 
Crutches F 

Swing - through 
Turn L 45** 
Swing - to 
Turn L 45** 
Swing - to 

ch other 



tango 



^nqo - Wheelchairs 



The Tango is a verj sensuous dance ot Argentinian origin; however, the 
Ainerican version comes from Paris. It is the uiost difficult dance to do in 
wheelchairs. Timing is 4/4; it has been marked slow (count 1). slow 
(count 2) Tango-close (counts 3 and 4). 



BASIC (see diagram, page 49) 



Slow 
Slow 
Tango 

(qdick-quick) 
Close 

Slow 
Slow' 
Tango 
Close 



F B 

F B 

Turn L 45** Turn R 43 

Turn R 45** Turn h 45** 
face each oth'ir 

F B 

F B 



Turn R 45' 
Turn L 45' 



Turn L -45' 
Turn R 45*= 



face each other 



ERIC 



Tango-"Baslc (Wheelchairs) 




Turn L 45 



Turn R 45^ 



Turn R ^5 



Turn L 45 



Starting position 



Man 



Woman 



X > 



/ — > 



X — > ^' 



1^ 

^ 









X- 








(face each other) 
















> ^ @ 





-> > 



Turn R 



Turn L 



X > 



4,^ 



Turn L A5 



Tun R A5 



(face each other) 
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5 



(Counts) 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



PARALLEL (see diagram, pages 51-52) 



Slow 

Slow 

Tango 

Close 

Slow 

Slow 

Tango 

Close 

Slow 

Slow 

Tango 

Close 

Slow 

Slow 

Tango 

Close 



Turn L 

Turn 
Turn 



45° 
F 



and F Turn 



R A5° 
L 45° 
B 
B 

Turn R 90° 
Turn L 45° 



L 45° 
F 



and F 



Tun\ R 45° 



Turn- 



45^ 



Turn R 90° 
Turn L 45° 



face each othnr 
Turn R 45° and F Turn R 45° and F 

F 

45° Turn L 45° 



F 

Turn L 
Turn R 45° 

B 

5 

Turn L 90° 
Turn R 45° 
f ac 



Turn R 45' 
B 



90° 



Turn 
Turn R 45° 
each other 



CONVERSATION 



RETURN 



Slow Turn L 90° Turn R 90° 

Slow F ^ F 

Tango-close Turn L 180° Turn R 180° 

about face 

Slow B B 

Slew B B 

Taugo-close Turn R 270° Turn L 270° 

face each other 



Slow 

Slow 

Tango 

Close 

Slow 

Slow 

Tango 

Cl0t50 



F 

B 

Turn L 45^^ 
Turn R 45° 

B 

F 

Turn R 45° 
Turn L 45° 



Tarn 

Tun. 
face each other 



B 

F 

Turn R 45° 
Turn L 45° 
F 
B 
L 
p 



45° 
45" 



50 



7 



Taugo«-Para I lei (Whee Ichairs) 




Starting Position 



Man 



Woman 



0 

Turn L 45 
and F 




/ 


Turn L 45^ 
and F 


F 




/ 

/ 


. r 


Turn R 45° 




/ 


Turn R 45° 


o 

Turn L 45 




/ 


o 

Turn L 45 


B 






B 


B 


.-^ ''' 




B 


Turn R 90^ 


-'■ 

i.' 
\ 




Turn R 90^ 
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Turn L AS"" 
(face each other) 



Turn R 45 
and F 



Turn L A3 



Turn R A5 



B-B 



Turn L 9C 



o 



Turn R A5 





4r^ 








'.if 



4.^ 



-it' 



(X 



^4 



7\ 



Turn L A5 
face each othsr) 



Tu*:n R A5 
and F 



Turn L A5 



Turn R A5 



B-B 



Turn L 90 



Turn R 



(face each other) 
52 



(Counts) 



(Man) 



(Woman) 



ROCK - ROCK I (see diagram, page 54) 



Slow 


F 


B 


Slow 


F 


B 


Tango 


Turn L 90*" 


Turn L W 


Close 


Turn R 45*^ 


Turn R 45'' 


Slow 


F 


B 


Slow 


F - 


B 


Tango 


Turn R 135^ 


Turn R 135*" 




(90 + 45) 


(90 + 45) 


Close 


Turn L 45*^ 


Turn L 45'' 


Slow 


? 


B 


Slow 


F 


B 


Tango 


Turn L 135^ 


Turn L 135^ 


Close 


Turn R 90** 


Turn R W 




face each 


other 



c 

ROCK - ROCK II 

This is the same as Rock - Rock I, except, the man moves forward 
on the firsi slow, backward on the second; the woman moves backward 
on the first slow, forward on the second; tango- close movements are 
the same. 

Tango - Crutches 



This dance has been omitted for those on crutches since it is too 
boring to be done safely and too dangerous to be done otherwise. 



ERIC 



Tango-.Rock I (Wheelchairs^ 




Starting Position 



Man 



Woman 



Turn L 90 



Turn R 



F , 



Turn R 135 
(90 + 45) 



Turn L 45^ 



><-- 








> 


e -> 


X — 




• --->--> 


^ — 




0 >^--v 

>r 


X— 


^ ^ 


©---->- --> 


X 


-> ^ 




X — 5» 













Turn L 135 
Turn R 90'^ 



Turn L 90 



Turn R 45 



Turn R 135 



Ttirn L 45 



Turn L 135" 
Turn R 90° 
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SQUARE DANCt 



Square dancing is a form of folk dancing popularized In the United 
States. A square dance is any set dance in which dancers are arranged to 
form a hollow squa.-e; circle and line formations are also used in square 
dance. 



Terms Used in Square Dancing 

THE SQUARE 

This consists of eight people, four couples. The lady stands on her 
partner's right; couples arc designated 1, 2, 3, 4. 

3 " - - _ X = gentleman 0 = lady 

OX ^ - ^ . 

Couples 1 and 3 are the head couples; 

0 2 and 4 are the 31)^88..^ 

X 2 

Couples 1 and 3 are opposites; ~ ^ - 

2 and 4 are opposites. 
X 0 
1 

The lady on the gentleman's left is his corner; the gentleman on the lady 
righc is her corner. 

HONORS 

This is a pleasant acknowledgement of your partner or whomever the 
caller may specify, such as your corner. Couples simply bow their heads 
to each other. A slight tilt of the head to either side gives the move a 
little more style. 

FORWARD AND BACK 

Dancers move forward, us\ially for four counts, and then back again 
returning to the place from i i they started. f 

CIRCLE RIGHT AND LEFT 

In a circle formation, dancers turn and face right — Circle Right - 
and move counterclockwise around the circle. Or dancers turn and face le 
Circle Left — and move clockwise around the circle. 



X 

4 0 
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COUPLE PROMENADE 

Partners move counterclockwise around the square, the lady on the gentle- 
man's right. The promenade may be all the way ai.ound the square or halfway 
depending on the call. 



ALLEMANDE RIGHT 



Turn and face your partner. Move in a clockwise circle with right sides 
together; return to original positions. 



ALLEMANDE LEFT 

Turn and face your corner. Move in a counterclockwise circle with left 
sides together. This is usually followed by a Weave The Ring . 



WEAVE THE RING 

The ladies move clockwise, the gentlemen countercockwise. From an 
Allemande Left, pass right shoulders with your partner, left shoulders with 
the next dancer, right with the r.axt and so on until you meet your original 
partner or a new partner, depending on the call. 



LADIES' CHAIN 

*Two opposite ladies move straight across the square to their opposite 
gentlemen; tbey are turned with a Courtesy Turn . 



COURTESY TURN 

Wliile the two ladies ar3 moving across the square, the gentlemen move 
into their partners' position and turn to face the outside of the square. 
The opposite lady approaches hpr opposite gentleman's right side and together 
they turn counterclockwise — the woman moves forward, the man lackward 
until they are facing the inside of the square. 



INDIES' GRAND CHAIN - (FOUR LADIES' CHAIN) 

All four ladies move to the center of the square and in a clockwise 
circle with their rij^ht shoulders facing inward; each is generally courtesy 
turned by her opposite man. 
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RIGHT HAND STAR - (LEFT HAND STAR) 



This is done by the gentlemen or the ladies • Whoever are designated 
move into the center, with their right (left) shoulders facing inward, and 
move forward clockwise (counterclockwise) around in a circle until they 
reach their original positions; 



Two dancers face each other, move forward passing right shoulders, 
then to their right, and then backwards passing left shoulders; returning to 
original posi*"ions. 



Facing couples move through each other, passing right shoulders with 
opposites. Tliis may be followed by a Clover Leaf ; if directed to turn back, 
the lady turns to her left, the gentleman to his right. 



Following a Pass Thru , the gent turns to his left, the lady to her 
right and move around the next dancer in line, into the center of the square. 
Pass Thru again — the original opposite is now the acting partner — move 
between the stationary couple you are facing, gentleman turns left, lady 
turns right. Move around the corner of the square till you face your 
partner and square up. You enci on the opposite side of the square from 
where you started. 



This novement looks very complicated, but is easy once everyone knows 
where they are going: (see diagram, pages 59-60) 



DO SA DO 



PASS THRU 



CLOVER LEAF 



GRAND SQUARE 



(Counts) 



1-3 
4 

5-7 

8 

9-U 
12 

13-15 
16 
1-3 
A 

5-7 
8 

9-11 



Heads move F 

Turn and face partner 

Heads move B 

Turn and face opposite 

Heads move B 

Turn and face partner 



Heads move B 

Turn and face opposite 

Heads move F 

Turii and face partner 

Heads move F 



Heads move F 
Hold 
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(Counts) 

12 Turn and face opposite 

13-16 Move B to original position 

Sides do the same movement pattern, but they begin facing their partners and 
""do the second set of 16 counts first, then do the first set of 16 counts. 
All four couples are in their original square positions when the Grand^ Square 
has been compleced. 

GRAND CIRCLE 

Dancers are in two circles, the ladies on the inside, the gentlemen on 
the outside; ladies move clockwise, the gents counterclockwise. Dancers move 
all the way around the circle until they return to their original positions. 



Grand Square 




X 
6 



u 

1 1 



X 



The Square 
(beginning formation) 



Heads move F 



X ©<-- -->x ® 

® x< — > a> X 



Turn and face partner 



Heads move B 



X 



Turn and face opposite 



© X 



X ® 

Heads move B 



X ® 
^ . X 

x^ <-® 



X 



►@x< 



X® 



Turn and face partner 



X 



x**@ 

Hold 



Heads move F 



X 



*x: 



4^ 



X 



0 



0 
X 



Heads move B 



Turn and face opposite 



X 



I 

o 

X 



X 
t 



X 



© X-*-*-® X 



Heads move F 



Turn and face partner 



@ x^at X 



Heads move F 



Turn and face opposite 



X 



Move B to original position 
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The following pages include three square dances, the words of which have 
been put tc the music of You Are My Sunshine , the Coca-Cola Theme , and 
Michael, Row Your Boat Ashore , respectively. If extra time is needed for 
dancers to complete their moves, the popular verse of the songs can be sung 
by all after the calling verse is fir.-^shed 



70U ARE MY SUNSHINE 

(see diagram for * and + moves, page 62) 

Allemande left now, your corner lady 
And pass right shoulders with your own 
Grand circle ladies ax<i on the inside 
And the gents, you meet them back home. 

Shout: Couple ill lead to the right (to couple //2) 

'Around that couple and give a little stare 
Back to the center and circle your chair 
Rack to the couple and stare once more, and 
Back to the center and circle all four. 



Shout: Lead on to v te next (to couple //3) and repeat * 
Shout : Lead on to the next (to couple H) and repeat * 



Back home you are — , and allemande left now 
And ,,ass right shoulders with your owt» 
Grand circle ladit*; are on the inside 
And the gents, you meet them back home. 

Shout: Couple //2, lead to '-he right (to couple //3) and repeat * 

(to couple #A) an<- repeat * 

(to couple //I) and repeat * 

After couple ill finishes with couple ill, repeat + 

Shout: Couple #3, lead to the rig!«t (to couple //4) and repeat * 

(to couple ill) and repeat * 

(to couple ill) and repeat * 

After couple //3 finishes with couple //2, repeat + 

Sho'it: Couple il^^, lead to the right (to couple #1) and repeat * 

(to couple ill) and repeat * 

(to couple //3) anc? repeat * 

After couple //4 finishes with couple //3, rapeat + 
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Square Dance--You Are My Sunshine 




Grand Circle, ladies are And the gents, you meet 

on the inside (+) them back home (+) 




Couple /;1 le^d to the right, 
Around that couple and 
•Give a little stare {*) 




Hack to the center rnd 
Circle your chair (^0 



^ (S 



Back to the couple Back to the center 

and stare once mure (^0 and circle all four < 



Repeat and -f moves as 

indicated on instructions (page 61 > 



COCA COLA THO-IE 



(see diagram, page 64) 

iM like CO teach you how to swing 
Irx perfect harmony 

We'll do a dance in your-own wheelchair 
Called T R S wow-cee. 



\First couple lead across the hall 
Divide the square In two 
Then circle * round the outside ring 
Back home and then you're through. 



Then allemande left your corneY girl 
Right back to your own 
Circle the ring all the way around 
Until you're right back home. 



Second couple, repeat * and + 



Third couple, repeat * and + 

Fourth couple, repeat * and + 

And now we've taught you how to do 
The* T R S wow-eee 
Let's do it every week to see 
How fun it all can be. 

It*s the real thing 
It's the way it should be 
It's what we like to see 
T R S wow-eee I 



hi.CilAEL, ROW YOUR BOAT ASHORE 

(see diagram, page 63) 

Shout: Honor your partner. Honor your corner. 

AlleiT'-nde j.eft your corners all. Allelaia 
Then it's right hack to your own. Alleluia 
Ladies form a left hand star. Alleluia 
Now it's gents with a right hand star, '^lleluia 

Then it's ladies forward and back. Alleluia 
Now it's gents forward and back. Alleluia 

AlLemandd left v ur corners alJ . Alleluia 
Then it's right back tc your own. Alleluia 

Now a graad chain (we.^v.^ tho ring) around the hall. Alleluia 
Then it's right bade to your hoir.' . Alleluia ^ 

63 / I 



Square Dance --Coca Cola Theme 






^First couple lead across the hall 
, Divide the square in two (*) 



Then circle 'round the outside ring 
Back home and then you're through (^) 




X 



Then allemande left yo 
corner ^irl (4-) 



Right back to your own (+) 



Repeat and -f moves as indicated 
instructions (page 63 ^ 
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Square Dance'-Mlchael, Row \ >ur Boat Ashore 






Allemande left your 
corners all 






X 




Then it's right back to 
your own 





Ladies form a left hand star 



Now it's gents with a 
right hand star 



ERIC 
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X ® — 

@ X 

A 



T^^'^n it's ladies forward 
and )jcK 



\ 
/ 



Now it's gents forward and 
back 



Now a ^ rand chain (weave the ring) around the hail 

\ 
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FOLK DANCE 



Folk dance is widely regarded as the easiest form of dance to introduce 
with large groups of physically liandlcapped persons who are inexperienced 
dancers. These dances do not require partners, demand only simple skills, 
and involve individuals of every age. Because of the ease with which these 
dances can be taught, no diagrams are provided in this section. 



Alley Cat - Wheelchairs 
^ — ■ - --■ 

The Alle} Cat is a very simple American folk dance. It is done here 
in half-time; the men and women do all the same steps. The dance is done 
in-a straight line. 



(Counts) (Dancers) 



1,2 


(1) 


Turn R 45" 


3,4 


(2) 


Turn L 45" 


5,6 


(3) 


Turn R 45" 


7,8 


(4) 


Turn L 45" 


1,2 


(1) 


Turn L 45" 


3,4 


(2) 


Turn R 45" 


5,6 


(3) 


Turn L 45" 


7,8 


(4) 


Turn R 45" 


1,2 


(1) 


B 


3,4 


(2) 


F 


5,6 


(3) 


B 


7,8 


(4) 


F 


1,2 


(1> 


Turn R 45" 


3,4 


(2) 


Turn R 6" 


5,6 


(3) 


Rest 


7,8 


(4) 


Clap 



Alley Cat - Crutches 



1,2 


(I) 


Crutches 


R, 


s\'ing 




to 


3,4 


(2) 


Crutches 


R, 


swing 




to 


5,6 


(3) 


Crutches 


L, 


swing 




to 


7,8 


(4) 


Crutches 


L, 


swing 




Lo 


1,2 


(1) 


CruUcheo 


L, 


swing 




to 


3,4 


(2) 


Crutches 


L, 


swing 




to 


5,6 


(3) 


Crutches 


R, 


swing 




to 


7,8 


(4) 


Crutches 


R, 


swing 




to 


1,2 


(1) 


Crutches 


B, 


swing 




to 


3,4 


(2) 


" Crutches 


F, 


Swing 




to 


5.6 


(3) 


Crutches 


B, 


swing 




to 


7,8 


(4) 


Crutches 


F, 


swing 




to 
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(Counts) - (Dancers) 

1,2 (1) Turn R 45**, swing - to 

3,4 (2) Turn R 45**, swing - to 

5,6 (3) Rest 

7,8 (4) Clap 



Never on Sunday - Wheelchairs 

This dance is an elaboration of the Greek Miserlou, but hac gained its 
name .as it is popularly done to the music Never ou Sunday * The timing is 
4/4; however, an entire step takes two measures (eight counts) of music. 
The dance ^s.^done in a circle, all facing counterclockwise. Men and women 
do the same steeps. 



(Counts) 



(Dancers) 



MSIC 



1 
2 
3 

4,5 
6,7 
8 



Turn r'45^.. 
Turn L 45*' 

F 

B 

Hold 



^xNGLE TURN - all the men or all the vomen 



DOUBLE TURN - men and women 



1 B 

2 Turn R 45° 

3 Turn L 45*^ 
4,5 F 

6,7,8 Turn L 180° (about tace) 

1 F 

2 ' Turn L 45° 

3 Turn R 45° 
4,5 B 
6,7,8 Turn L 180° 
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(Counts) 



(Dancers) 



REVERSE BASIC 



1 F 

2 Turn R AS"* 

3 ' Turn L 45^ 
4,5 B 
6,7 F 

8 Hold 



SHORT TURN 

This can be done singl> by a man or woman, with no call 

1 B 

2 • Turn R 45** 

3 Turn L 45** 

4,5,6,7,8 Turn L or R, all the way 

around in place 



Never on Sunday - Crutches 



BASIC 



1 Crutches F 

2 Swing - through 

3 Crutches F 

4 Swing - through 

5 Crutches B, swing - to 

6 Crutches B, swing - to 

Crutches F 
8 Swing - through 



VARIATION R (L) 



1 Crutches F 

2 Swing - through 
-3 Crutches F 

4^ Swing - through 

5 ^ Crutches R (L) , swing - to 

6 Crutches R (L) , swing - to 

7 Crutches L (R) , swirtg - to 

8 Crutl:lies.^L (R) , swing - to 
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(Counts) 



(Dancars) 



VARIATION I 



1 Crutches F 

2 Swing - through 

3 Crutches F 

4 Swing - through 

5 Crutches R, swing - to 

6 Crutches L, swing - to 

7 Crutches L, swing - to 

8 Crutches R, swing - to 



Mora - -Wheelchairs 

The Hora is often considered the Jewish national dance. The circle in 
which it is performed symbolizes unity for the Jewish people. Dancers, all 
of whom do the same steps, move in a counterclockwise direction and in half- 
time. 



BASIC 



1 


Turn 


L 


45" 




Turn 


R 


45" 


2 


Turn 


R 


45" 




Turn 


L 


45" 


3 




F 




4 




F 





ABOUT FACE 



1 


Turn 


L 


45' 


2 


Turn 


L 


45° 


3 


Turn 


L 


45° 


4 


Turn 


L 


45° 



The basic step is then continued in this clockwise direction until 
another About Face is called. 



CIRCLE LEFT 

All dancers turn to the left completely around in place. This 
takes four or eight counts depending on the ability of the participants; 
they then continue the basic step. 
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Hora - Crutches 



(Counts) 



(Dancers) 



BASIC 




Swing - through 

Crutches F 
Swing - through 



Crutches L 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches R 
Swing - to 
Crutches L 
Swing - to 
Crutches F 



TURN IN PLACE 

Take 16 counts t'^ turn completely around in place, either to the 
right or to the left. ' 



This dance is simple and fun. It is ar old American s^:and-by often 
done at parties and other social gatherings. And it makes a real hit at 
Easter time I 

Trie Bunny Hop (4/4 time) is done in a straight line, one behind the 
other, like follow the leader. It is done here in half-time. 



Bunny Hop - Wheelchairs 



1.2 
3,4 
1,2 
3,4 
1,2 
3,4 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(A) 
(1) 
(2) 



Turn R 45"* 

Turn L 45"* 

Turn L 45^ 

Turn R 45"* 



(Face F) 



(Face F) 




F 
B 

F - F - F 
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MODERN DANCE 



Modern dance may also be included as a therapeutic recreational activity 
for physically disabled persons. As previously stated, dance is movement 
even if it occurs in only one specific, isolated part of the body. 



Since there are no rules in modern dance, no specific ways to perform, 
this division of the art lends itself well to improvisation and creativity 
which can develop a degree of self-confidence in participants. Often a 
disabled child is overprotected by his or her parents and could therefore 
become very shy and introverted. Through expression in dance, the individual 
may release emotions in ways not possible in oth^r forms of activity. If an 
individual feels confident in dancing, there is no reason for this experience 
to be denied because of being in a wheelchair or on crutches. 

The slightest movement, if done with feeling, can lead to a sense of 
accomplishment and success. However, one who leads a dance activity for 
disabled persons must be sure not to overwhelm participants, expecially 
those in wheelchairs or on crutches, with intricate patterns that they are 
physically incapable of performing. If this occurs, the person will not 
only feel inferior but turn off the activity. The leader must be sure that 
success is possible and that it is attained frequently. Dance training for 
physically disabled persons is not a means to an end — i.e. the professional 
stage: it is. an end in itself — i.e. a feeling of success — and may be 
a means to physical and psychological rehabilitation. 

Modern dance can also be used as a learning modality. Storxes can be 
told through dance, definitions of words can be acted out, and different 
animals can be portrayed. The subject matter that can be covered in a 
dcmce ib li.nitless; all one needs is a basic thought and some imagination. 

Modern dance can also activate an individual's mind through creativity 
and expression and une body by developing coordination, muscular strength, 
and flexibility. It cai^i also promote one's social skills. Dancing in a 
group with everyone moving together calls for recognition of anothei's 
emotions and motions and moving in accordance with these. Dancers learn to 
interact with one another in socially acceptable ways. They learn to over- 
come feelings of loniin.^ss and may f nd strength in this group activity. 
Modern dance can be a very effective therapeutic recreation activity xn both 
rehabilitation and habilitation processes ot physically disabled pert>ons. 
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A TRIAL CLASS 



Recently, we had a wheelchair dance class at The Rehabilitation Hospital 
of the Pacific, Honolulu, Hawaii. It was great fun and the nine patients 
who attended had a physically exhausting, mentally stimulating, yet truly 
good time. 

Since the activity is fairly energy consuming, it lasted only an hour. 
The thought of dancing again sparked patients, who usually do not participate, 
to attend. Since it was a unique experience, they all questioned, "How are 
we to dance in wheelchairs?" However, with assurance that it could be done, 
they arrived; some came basically out of curiosity. There were also two 
patients on gurneys and they, too, proved that dancing was possible despite 
a physical disability. 

We opened the activity slowly with "Never on Sunday". For teaching 
purposes the patients remained in a straight line behind me and once the 
steps were mastered, we did the dance in a circle as it should be done. 
Constant reminders to keep their movements small were necessary. 

^ We then moved on to the waltz and due to the participants' slowness 
^in moving their chairs, each individual movement was done in three counts, 
^or example, in the box step, the women moved Back-2-3, Turn L-2-3, Forward- 
2-3, Turn R-2-3, etc. According to the abilities of those involved, the 
leader can adjust the movements and the timing for each of the individual 
steps. The box step required a considerable amount of practice before 
everyone felt truly comfortable with it. Again, I had the patients line 
up, the women in a line behind me and the men facing us in a line behind 
one, of the male patients. 

' X X XX 
X 
0 

0 0 0 0 

The Cha-Cha was learned next. We needed to change the timing here also, 
so, on counts 1 and 2 the women moved B, cha-cha-cha, F-2, cha-cha-cha and 
the men followed accordingly. 

Th'^ Hora was done as written, with no adjustments. 

Ali-in-all, the activity was truly a success. We have decided to make 
it a weekly happening here at REIl/^Bl 

Befire the activity begins, it is strongly suggested that the leaders 
know their music and the steps. This takes only a few minutes, but makes 
the activity ever so much more enjoyable. The records I use are the following 

\Party Dances (Gateway Records) 

The Lester Lanin Dance Album (EPIC) 

Arthur Murray's Music for Dancing (RCA Victor) 

Dancing In Love (Roper Records) 

\ 



THE WALTZ 




GLOSSARY 



B — back 
F — forward 

4/4 four beats to a measure; the first beat is accented 
45^ — 1/8 of a complete turn 

full-time — each beat of the music receives one count 
half-time — every two beats of the music receives one count 
hold — no movement 
L — left 

90^ — 1/4 of a complete turn 
R — right 

swing-through — place the crutcnes in front (back) of you, then swing your 

feet through and piece them in front (back) of the crutches 
swing-to — pjace the crutches in fi'ont (back or side) of you, then swing 

your feet and place them centered between the crutches 
3/4 — three beats to a measure; the first beat is accented 
270^ — 3/4 of a complete turn 

■ ^ — indicates forward movement in direction of arrow 
......^ — indicates backward movement in direction of arrow 

— (short arrow) indicates a turn in the direction of arrow 
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MATH LESSON I 



Writing turns in numbers of def,rees is the easiest done and the easiest 
read, but for those of you who are not mathematically inclined, let's have 
an addition lesson in angles and (direction. 

Turn L 90'' + Turn R 90"* = 0, i.e., back to where you started from 
(e.g. facing your partner, facing straight ahead, etc.). Just remember 
Lx^ + Rx^ = back to original position. 

For example, in the man'o part of the Waltz - Box Step (wheelchairs, 
p. 10) the move is as follows: 



F 

Turn R 90^--—. 
F 

Turn L 90^ — 
F 

Turn L 90° — 
F 

Turn R 90°-- 





■Turn R 90'^ + Turn L 90^ = 0 
(face each otner) 



Turn L 90^ + Turn R 90^ = 0 
... (face each other) 
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REPRINTS 



The following article? have been included in this publication because 
they (1) provide useful information on dance in general, (2) explore the 
area of dance as therapy, and (3) deal with dance for persons with physical 
handicaps One article deals specifically with dance for persons who jse 
crutches or wheelchairs. ' 
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special Article 

A Report on the Use of Dance 
In Physical Rehabilitation: 

Every Body Has a Right To Feel Good 

BERNADETTE HECOX, RT.T. ELLEN LEVINE, R.PT., 
and DIANA SCOTT / 



ON TUESDAY EVLNINOS, the watiini; room of die 
tlcparcmcnt of rchabiittatum incdicine at St. Luke's 
Hospital unJergocs a mctainu.ntiusis. MuJcrn. muMcd 
plastic benches arc pusUcd ai;ain,t the walls, bccuming 
ballet barrcs, and physicall) handuappul .uliills m pratiKC 
clothes dance to the accompaniin'.n: of records »ind drum 

AU. Hecox, uho holdi ah assi^ctatc ApptMntmcm on the 
jaalty of Programs in P/jyuU 7 hcr.ip',, C^Hei^e of Physt- 
ciam jfid Surgeons, Columhu Umitntt). rcccticJ i US. 
degree tn phystcJ therapy it the CMk^e of Ph\"cunf 
and Surgeons atkl an MA. m dance at Teachcrt College, 
Columbia Umverstty, She i» an aitne ^^lef^-her cf the 
American Physical Therapy Ass'Kiation She has an ex- 
tensile backi^round in bo{h perf-rnnu^ atkl educational 
ami dance choreograph) Sre haf laui^ht in a privite dance 
ituilio ami m community centers 

Ms. Uvine, after stud^m^ dance techiirfucf, eame-^ a 
state certificalc m physical thcrap\ fm^! Columhta Vni 
leruty. She then u orLd as U i^] -J^trapi^t at the Ho<pital 
for Special Sftrger\ in ::eu York Oty In J: ::, 19"^!, ^hc 
pined the Dante ProjKii in CretCc, uhtn ^hc performed 
as a ell as taught anato^' \ to dancer^ M< Levine lur- 
rently teaches anatomy and hnieuolni^, it the Dane' 
t^Ot.Mon liureuU in Siii York Cit , 

Mrs. Scott, uho holdi an MA tn inthrnpo!n(^\ from 
Teachers Collei;e, Columha Unmnit'i hai uudicd Hai- 
tian- AffO-Caribbean dance atul modem dance and in 
1971 1972 hjd a Dance I heater Workshop ^cholardup 
She hat tau-Jn damt /" w^nun it Ktkcr^ Islatul She cur 
rently uork\ as riHinh lurtjnt for the Amcncoi Ha^ 
Association. 

beat nhc evening >;rt^np at Lukl s HtJNpital the 
oldcsc of the groups to pl .ksLfik'«l, and the Dnc ^\c, tiic 
authors, have been pnnuriiv involved with ' 'Ilns •^eene 
has been replicated at Sr Lukes urthruis cliiue on 
Wednesday at lunchtime Fur? her upunwi. .u CoUinibja- 
Presbytenan Medical (.enter, uine-vvalkini; and u lie el 
chairbound multiple sclerosis patjerus "dance" ar Iii.Kh 
hour every Nfonday, while an arihru.s i;ruup ^i^achcrs ilic 
follow. ng day 

l>ancc, by its very nature pl^ysieal, lends uself for a^c 
as a physical therapy modality In e msuwic cited, 
daiice also provides a nnich-nLedcJ ontI;t fur adul's whose 



opportunities for physical rc<.reation and expression arc 
hunted. DaiKers and therapists who conduct these sessions 
feel that thii tnodality adds an exciting dimension to re- 
li.ibihiaiion. llie purpose of this report is lo describe the 
culmmatiou of nearly three years' aLiiviiy m adapting 
dance for this use 

History 

With the encouragement and sponsorsh:p of Dr. Shyh- 
Jong Yue (associate chn.eal professor, rehabilitative 
medicine, 0)lumbia University, and director, department 
ut lehabihtation medicine, St. Lukes Hospital), four of 
us* took the initial steps to conduct daiKe classes for 
physically handicapped aoulis in July of 1971. Three 
physie.d therapists and an aspiring dancei, we shared a 
love of movement based on each of our many years of 
dance training. We also held in common a conviction of 
the salutary effects of regular dance practice classes on 
mind and he dy, and a curiosity concerning its potential 
usefulness and appeal lO people with limited or impaired 
movement e a rarity Dr. Yue wondered, from a medical 
viewpoint, wliether this approach to movement might 
result in additional gains for certain patients with varied 
long-term physical handicaps who had completed tradi- 
tional therapy programs, he wondered, too, which kinds 
of diagnosis might respond optimally to a dance approach 
io rehabilitation. 

I here were a number of obstacles to beginning our 
classes, many of wl\ich |">crsist. Among these, the task of 
coordinating the available tunc and energy of four active 
pcHJple. rhe absence of any special transportation service 
easily and inexpensively accessible to participants to ii> 
sur^. their arrival at St. Luke's at an appointed time with 
minimum trouble, and the diHiculiy in obtaining re- 
fcrrah. partly Ix'cause of transportation iieeds, are still 
pruhlems H(j\\ever, after months of sharing ideas and at- 
tempting to overeoine these obstaeles, we w-cre eager to 
begin Spaec \\as, therefore, provid','d on a r*.'gular basis 
at St Luke's ih)spital for a group to meet weekly, and 
uur initial partKipams were rcterred by Dr Yue and his 
stalf 

•I he authors anij Ruth Haunhwjuf, f(^fmefly supervise' of 
ph;sual thcf.xpy stuiicots at Columbia University, Collcp of 
IMii'i.o.ins anil Suri;euns, now living in Kngland. 
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SPEQAL ARTICLH 



We chose to direct our eflons lo working with handi- 
capped adults, father than children, as the outlets for 
physical recreation of the foimcr group arc relatively few. 
We also chose to restrict our efforts to adults whose 
primary problem was physical, as much attention has al- 
ready been given to use of dance in psychotherapy. Regular 
participants in the Tuesday night group are outpatient 
adults and volunteer dance and/or therapy students Ages 
range from 21 to 55. Mobility within the groiip ranges 
from the wheelchairbound to totally independent am- 
bulators. Disabilities include cerebral palsy, multiple 
sclerosis, stroke, traumatic brain damage, peripheral nerve 
damage, amputation, and poliomyelitis. 

Instead of consistmg of one teacher and many students, 
our class became a rather informal group of professional 
dancers, physical therapists, handicapped ad.'lts, and ther- 
apy students. Our handicapped participants expressed en- 
nt at moving along'Side nonhandicapped visitors, 
'ii.ough we had not anticipated this (in fact, our ex- 
pectations were the opposite), we incorporated this fea- 
ture. Leadership of the class -uiteriiated among the four of 
us, firsl^ekly, then monthly. 

We feel that this unplanned feature of the groui>— its 
diverse composition — has been a definite asset, helping 
to achieve the goals of our activity Although initially they 
were imphcir, these goals can now be stated. 

1) to improve the handicapned peison's attitude loward 
him- or herself, chaiiging nef,c.;ivc attitudes toward the 
body for what it can't do to pride in wiiat it can do; 

2) to provide an enjoyable physical outlet for the per- 
son whose need of recreatioiul movement is so often 
neglected and whose opportunities are few; 

5) to improve physical ability, by achieving gains in 
5uch areas as strength, coordination, and balance; 

4) to improve each paitici point's fun(.tioning in da 11) 
life, regardless of \\hcthcr this reflects pnysicd improve- 
ment, incieased Lonfiden^c, 1uj>j> uf :)eIf-LuasLiOu>ness, or 
other psychoiOgical/sociai inipruvcmem, 

^) to pruvide an opporr.inity to the person with a 
\ ph)sical handicap to. experience with hij> or her uwii 
body — not as a S{>C(.tator — the art of dance. 

After almost three year^. we feel that these objectives 
are for the most pan achieved in our weekly se^sion^ 'Ilie 
nature of these ses'>ion', will now be described in greater 
detail 

Our Weekly Classes; i'orinat of Scssii)ns 

As dancers, we hold in curimun the belief tliat J.ance i«> 
a unique form uf physical acuviL), betau»e it iimultiincij^is- 
ly involves the individual socially, creatively, expressively, 
and ph)sically. Thus, movement can be initi.itcj by em- 
phasizing one's strengths, rather ti » focusing on in- 
dividual weaknesses, or achievement in absolute terms. 



A well-balauctxi session will tberefure include the fol- 
lowing elements: 

1) Body tvarm-up' total bod) movements and movement 
of isolated parts, always with motivation not directed to- 
ward the purely mechanical. For example, directing people 
to explore the space around them might result in both 
high-reaching and low-crouching movements. Tins, in 
turn, accomplishes the objective of warming up the total 
body and avoids mechanical direaions such as "bend/ 
straighten" or "up/aown." 

2) Exercises based on dance iechniquef: ballet barre, 
modern dance jloor exercise For example, a study for 
balance that emphasizes awareness of energy flow, control 
of tension, and centering. (The concept of "centcir'' is 
common in dance language. It refers to center of gravity 
and torso control in general, for whole body control n»id 
balance.) Anocher example: repetitTve movements to im- 
prove endurance, presented with variations in timing or 
esthetic quality. 

3^ i^Xovemcnt involving others, dancing with partners 
or n a circle Fur example, mirroring another person's 
movements and folk dances. 

4) Opportunity for inJiviJual expression: verbal or 
through movement, Fxamples. dance improvisation based 
on individual drawings done at the start cf a session or 
relaxation breaks in which discussions occur. 

^) Moving just for fun; no goal specified. For example, 
dancuig to music, from Chopin to rock, sometimes in 
simple, prearranged combinations, and at other times 
using traditional social dances, as waltz or merengue. An- 
other example: running through space, with assistance if 
necessary, snrjply to enjoy the sensation of moving. 

We consider overlapping of these elements in a given 
acrivity desirable and try to include as many elements as 
puisibie in a given session Often, the isolation of body 
p.irts i> accomplished i»i a cncle, with individuals im- 
provising in ruLind-rubin fisiuun Thus, siKial involve- 
ment is inherent in tlie physical activity. Often, too, a 
class IS designed so that simple elements converge in a 
'Tini hcd product" For cx.unple, a recent class was 
planned so that warm-up and technical exercises culmi- 
naied in choreography to Carmen MacRae blues llic 
d.Hicc's sustainc'il movi-inencs were clcviseil to improve 
K*ian^c\ a r section involved pelvic moveinpnts to 
mcrL.is ncss of the center ImkI", other p.ns of this 

dance rec|^. i the individual to fXiOvc through space, if 
only with a " v[\ or gesture. The slow tempo of the dance 
cn.iMed all to p.i-iicipate. As part of a group composition, 
pet, pie had to be .,vvare of their u%vn movements, of a 
paruier's movements, and of the group ccmporal-spatial 
design. 

Wuhin the framework of griAip activity, there must 
al'»o be t.ulormg of details to meet indivklual needs. In 
any group, individual capjicUics, levels of skill, and fniscra* 
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don tolerances are alwa)5 present Thc^c difltrrciiLCs are 
even more pronounced in our group Tlicrc is, fur ex- 
ample, tht ohviuu^ difference in diagnoses uf parti».ipawts 
but, even within like diagnu^cs^ strengths and weaknesses 
dilfer. Our goals, expectations, and mtaos uf aeiutr\ing 
improvement are not the same fur any uvo ptupic Eaeh 
member of our group attempts, as Jo danec students every- 
where, to approximate with his ur her luuvcuK'nts a set 
of cleaner, ideahzcd muveinents, one week's guals, when 
accumphshed or mastered in part, g'\e vvay tu new ^oals 
or emphases, adjusted tu new levels uf Aill and integra- 
tion for each person. Our ela><>es are planned, inauf.if as 
possible, to rcaeh die 'whole perH)n , as that per i 
changes, subtly or markedly, we try tu nio<.lif) our go.u> 
and nuthods for re^aching that total p^.:^on The cap^ili/ej 
descriptions that follow eonvey some of the variation in 
goals, methods for achieving thcie, and improvements 
noted for individual elass members Hie fulluwmg cay. 
studies illustiaie individual goal> at gueii moments m 
this continuing process or dialogue 

Case Studies 

i\Liru was 23 years old when she )i)ined our group 
She had come to New York from Puerto Rieo several 
years before and still spoke very little Fn^lish Her 
diagnosis was cerebral palsy, a spastic Icf: hemiplegic 
with greater involvement of the upper extremity There 
had been surgical tendon transplants on her left hand 

Mjirias left arm was lunite<J *o less tiian 90 degrees 
abducoon and rhis was artributed to spasticity All of her 
movements contained extremely shy mannerisms and she 
seldom tried to use her left arm at all Though she walked 
with u near normal gait, Maria lacked the coordination 
to skip and nin Wh.en she tirst came ro class, she v%\*s 
always accompanied by her mother, who would remain 
during the enure (90-mmute) scs<;ion 

We taught Maria to use her arm as an extension of 
the total body, rather than as an isolated part VCV also 
c*.couraged coordination of arm and Ic^ movements, 
using familiar inereni;ue nuisic. wnich «^he seemet' to en* 
jo:' 

One and one-half ycvrs after jo'inng the .k;roup, a 
number of chanj^cs could he seen Maria s arm ahdutts 
passively to 150 degrcts an^i fAe- ;/ft'f /;. She walks with 
oppositional arms and can now skip and run Oceas:onaliv. 
we observe her skipping dtnvn a deserted eorridor m ihc 
dcpartmcnr Her body has hceome more eoord mated and 
useful and a source of pride. Maria 'acks dance prattue 
clothes — leotards and tights, wfuch reeomnKnieJ. 
though optional, for classes (Alternative dress is 1(H)sc- 
futing or old clothes ) She now arrives iiiuscnrte^: or ac- 
compuucd by a friend This year Miria has started atfeiui* 
ing linglish elasscs at night school 

Jvnmjcr is a lovely young woman in lur miJ-twen.ies 



Fulluwiiig an auto accident three years ago, which left 
' r tcmporardy paraplegic, she had a spinal fusion. She 
nuw ha» a fuut drop and abductor lureh but goes every- 
where wearing a shurt-leg posterior splint 

When Jennifer started with Ub 18 months ago, we 
nutieed that she v\as an "all arms and legs" person — with 
latle awareness uf tutal bud) movement. She claims great 
f)lea,ure from the clasi and learning to use all C her 
Ixxl) When tcaeiung skipping, emphasized the sensa- 
tion uf ' lift" in the turso. By really using the whole body, 
Jennifer piugrcssed from one leg to alternate leg skipping 
and she can also do a run of sorts. She recognizes that 
tliese aren't qu te ^'normal" meehamcally but feels more 
seeiiie. as they arc useful m emergencies She need no 
lunger panie when the rrafiic light changes as she is 
crossing the streei alone. 

.M.,n/.j has been in our group almost since its be- 
graning Having siifTered severe brain damage m an auto 
aecident, she was told to be realistic — that shed never 
walk again Because of excellent therapy and tremendous 
motivation, she was walking with one cane when she 
came to our group three years after !ier accident. She had 
alsu completed her Master's degree since her hospitaliza- 
tion Marsha's walk is rot stable — she falls frequently. Her 
very high >al is to walk well enough, with a cane, to 
cross a city street 

Mar^sha now stands and walks with better alignment 
and her ability tc direct her body in space has improved. 
All of her movements have smoothed out considerably; 
she has learned to move with less tension, partiailarly 
in the arms and shoulders She can walk down a long 
corridor at St laike's with greater case and stability 
about 8 minutes, instead of the- 15 minutes it used to 
take She has decided to use a "quad" cane until her 
baKinee is even more improved 

One evening, Marsha ably adapted a creative class 
prcjjeer to her own particular needs. Hveryone vvas di- 
rected to sit, lie. or kneel and then move on any o^ these 
Uu levels, operimenting with the many parts of the 
body that ccaild possibly bc^r weight Marsha said that 
this activity gave her a new outlook and confidence. If 
and when she should falL she eouUl througli c.<periment, 
find a wav of getting up by herself and need not be 
totally dependrf on others for help She has now devised 
several wa^s o^ getting up from the floor. This is an 
lilustranoa of what can happen with nongoal-oriented 
:noventtn\ lovci'^icnt that is just for pleasure, or for the 
pIcM^ure of i .'.t*i^ 2f) Marsha also Says that, prior to her 
aeciucnt, she hid vcrv httlc body awareness and that it 
vvas a rev;;ar'iOn to discover th.»t "a body has a right to 
fs.; \ go !.! ' 

Bad and Row, a gregarious and charming middle aged 
couple, IxJtl have cerebral palsy find, a cu';sul ing gcolo- 
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gist, was one of the most sc\crdy disabled in uur ^ruup. 
During an evaluation, he could barely move hti arm 
forv/ard due to spasticity. However, in class that night, 
when ms'^rr'-'*d to reach toward a pirtner with a greeting 
motion, ne moved in a relaxed way, accumplishing the 
movement wiji comparative ease. Here, the motivation, 
aside from enjoyment, was probably Six^al interaLiion. 
Bud often is accompanist for the others, as they step 
across the floor, he beats the dnim with a good, steady 
beat We believe he feels satisfaction in dome something 
physical that is a!so helpful to others On one ixcaiion, 
when we explored tension in neck and shoulders Juruig 
a warm-up period, Ruth, a dancer-volunteer, massaged 
Bud's^ncck as he stretched it and let his head roll frum 
side to side Then Ruth sat in front of Bud so that he 
could do the same for her As a dancer, she could benefit 
from this exercise as well as he 

Bud and Rose joined the group because Rose noticed 
that she was falhng mure often and that she tired more 
easily She was no longer able to "window shop" through 
iepartment stores, one of her favorite paitimcb While 
sensing that she was regressing physieally, Roie'i eager 
rcetptivity and gift for expressive mo\ement vas ub^ioui 
almost immediately Her weekly partieipation m efaibe^, 
which she clearly enjoys, has intreaseJ her physical en- 
durance She recently reported thit bli^ managed lo browse 
on every floor of Macy s 3 Uh Street store 

Variations: Arthritis, Multiple Sclerosis Groups 

Our '.xeitement at the results uf our expermient as 
illustrated b) the foregoing stimulated our desire to sec 
our concept adopted by others. 

Several other therapistj cxpresied a desire to organize 
groups, we encouraged this and gladly helped them orga- 
nize by conducting their groups ftjr the first month ur 
two These groups dilTer from our primary group in that 
ail members I ave similar diagnoses 

Ac Vandcrbilt Clini:, Culumbia-Presbytenan Mtdtcal 
Center, a group is eornpnsed of modcratel) severe arthruic 
patients TUe basic movement forniatj is the same heie as 
in our heterogenet)us group at Sr, Luke's hut poals are 
different: to teach patients to ease the pain occurring with 
movement, through decrease<i tension, effort, and speed 
Tlie warm up is ti) gtUiie iuusil, using no n painful parts 
first, ihen tutal b<K!) unuKiJiieiu. and finally. iiKniui, tlie 
r.iost painful joints Movi^niLiits are pre!>ent*.d u> 'Kil>y" 
the jomts, such as love pats atul gentle, sot>thing act i\i ties, 
A typical s:rssion might begin just that easd) and build 
up so gradually that it ends with patients laughing and 
dancing to lively rock music, like teenagers, using ankles, 
knees, and shoulders The unique feature of this group 
is that a social worker is also involved, cuLOuraging in- 
formal talk sessions Tliere is a strong sense of group, 
exhibited in the letter they jointly wrote to the City's 



transportation department suggesting ways to ease public 
transportation problem^ for handicapped people. The 
members have parties, as do most of our groups, and op- 
press great pride in their groupness. The sparkle m their 
eyes when coming to and going from sessions sets them 
3 fiom most clinic patients. 

iK second arthritis group waa started at St. Luke's 
Hospual It, too, liad its individuality and re'^uio were also 
positive. Dance movement principles were prcisented but 
nut dughi as actual dances. The leaders preferred to call 
It a movement group. Sessions ended Vrith discussions of 
strictly functional activities, such as better ways to carry 
groceries and to dust chairs. 

With splendid interdepartmental cooperation, a mul- 
tiple sclerosis group was organized, also at Vanderbilt 
Cdinic. With coopetation of the neurologists, the neurol- 
ogical clinic social service department organized the 
group and provided transportation, and the physical ther- 
py department provided space for it to meet regularly. 
There arc five wheelehair-bound women in this group of 
seven. Sessions emphasize what one can do, rather than 
striving "^o eorieet what one can't do To aid in function, 
muvcmc.i dynamics, such as swinging and counterbalance, 
arc taught, as well as the use of s\ibstitute movements — 
or ways uf "elicat...g," such as initiating movement from 
the hip wlic-a ihe th.gh can't do it Emphasis is 'jn the use 
of areas not severely affected neurologically, but weak 
from disuse; we also seek to maintain range of motion 
and ."cngth. Ail participants report increase in fuiiction. 

Most of this class consists of mat and sitting work, 
such as a modified ballet bar re while sitting sidewards on 
chairs and a hat and cane kick routine to "Hello, Dolly,'* 
also performed while seated. Tliosc who arc unable to 
kick compensate by exaggerated hat and cane gestures 
with arm and torso movements. Tlicse women Iiavc made 
each session a "social', they always come dressed for a 
social occasion During sessions they frequently exchange 
informatTon and hclpfu! s\iggcsiio/js Conversations range 
frum how to cope with depressions to where to buy wigs 
and clothes, since they must shop by mail oidcr. After 
class they wheel to the coffee shop together. 

A Continuing Therapy 

It should be borne in niind that the activities of the 
groups dcseiihed are distinct from tradition.d tlierapies 
and can either supplement them or pU;wdc a continuing 
outlet — l>Nuh pleasurable and therapeutic. 

CLuJsa, .{ below-the-knee amputee, entered the group 
With a goal of achieving a normal gait without a cane. 
She started from a very stiff knee and lurch gait, using a 
cane In getting her to free her leg |oints and pelvis, we 
introduced tap dance shuflles and even burlesque bumps 
into sessions, she can now also do the polka and can run 
a little. 
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Qaudia has jiist about reached her goal but kccp> 
joking, "Please don't fire mc ym." Wc have no intention 
of "firing" her. Why should Claudu stop dancing? With 
a flair for the artistic, she ii involved with an .irt form 
and wishes to stay involved. How long *)houk! out bia) 
with any art? Forever, if po^^ble, or as long as n still 
brings pleasure. 

Summary/Co nclusions 

The resuhs of our efforts indicate rhat dance can be 
adapted for use in physical rchabilitatu^n as a pliyiical 
therapeutic tool, an cpressive art form, and as a social, 
emotional, and recreational outlet 

Our effort here has been simply to document our .ic- 
complishments to date. We believe that the potent i.il 
use of dance in this context has scarcely been tap|>c\i, the 
development of widespread use of dance in physic.\l re- 
habilitation will have to awau further clinical stodics. 

We have described the use of therapeutic dance in 
two group situations 

1) groups of pattents with hkc diagtiose^ m which 
acti\ities are conducted b) personnel of v.iried 
health professions i^occup-iUooal tlicrapiiti, pli)>ical 
therapists, social worker^) with some dance back- 
ground. 

2) a group made up of pcuplc wuli hcicru^encuu^ 
handicaps and participating dancers and physical 
therapy itudents, taughc I) ph\siial therapists and 
dancers, together. 

In both cases, we have observed , salutary resi.lts — 
psychological /socul, ph)sical — and We ha\c' attributed 
these to the fact of K^ouf) participation in a Jafue ex- 
perience. Each group has unique st«-eni;ths, problems and 
emphases related to its composKion, thir is, to inJiviiknl 
diagnoses, sktlh, and resources, as well as tl.c rraunng, 



rcsouacs, and orientation of group leaders. In addition, 
the great diversity of the second mentioned group — its 
\ery heterogcneit) — lu^ been an unforeseen strength. 

In adapung dance for u^c in physical rehabilitation, 
Wc aic pleased with uur success thub far in achieving our 
goals: 

1 > to increase the individual's pride in wiiat his or her 
body can do, 

2) to provide an enjoyable physical outlet for the per- 
son with few such opportunities; 

3 i to improve nis or her physical ability; 

4) to improve his or her functioning in daily life; 

to gratify our own desire. that every person — in* 
eluding the physically handicapped — have the op- 
portunity to experience with his or her own body 
the unique rewards of the art of dance 



A< KNOU'LI;1>OMI MS 

Dt;ris Lambert, chief physical thenpist at St Luke's Hospital, 
assi'itcd in gt'Uin^: clashes under wjy by providing referrals, af* 
rangsni; UiC ut tlinic spact* .ifter hours, etc 

bccty Meredith-Jones suuess in conducting classes for Paf- 
kinMjn patienti fur over 10 >ears, using Uban's Effort-Shape 
prinuplcs, provutc\l us with inSr-^ration and courage 

Mary I Callahan, dirccior, and other faculty members of 
Pro.ctam iti Physical Therapy, Columbia University, oopcra^ed 
m time icheduling, ctt , su that the multiple s«.lerosis group at 
Vandcrbilt Clinic conducted by Bcrnadette Hccox might continue 
on a weekly basis 

I he Columbia-Pxesb>ter.an, Vanderbilt Climc Arthritis group 
IS condiiucd b> Ann B. Pdgar, RPT, physical therapy super- 
visor ut Pediatric and Arthritis Cliiuc Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, and by Rurh M-rschberg, senior social worker, 
Arthritis Clinic Social Service, Presbyterian Hospital. 

1 he St Luke s Arthritis gruuj\ temporarily dis*.untinued, was 
oiuUiaul b> Virguua Stillman. O.T R , director of ocaipational 
iher.\p>. and Jewel Derin, R PT, assistant chief of ph>sical ther- 
apy, both ot St. Lukes Hospital, departmeiu of rehabilitatiun 
nieduine 
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DANCE 
AS A 
LIFETIME 
SPCRT 



A teacher of dance 
for over 20 years 
contends that dance 
should be included 
in the lifetm'e sports 
physical education 
jjrogram. 



D.ince IS one of the lifetime sports. 
\h\\ phrase may well shuck Doih physi- 
cal educators and dancers, but dancing 
IS a wav of gaiiitng physical fitness and 
maintaining it throughout one's life 
Through the discipline of dance, the 
bixly can increase its flexibility and 
range of motion nd improve dynamics, 
vitality, strength, endurance, spatial 
perception, and ihythm 

Physical fitness rarely **)ust happens." 
It IS generally the result of knowiag 
what to do. Students in secondary 
school and college have a final oppor- 
tunity to gain the niotivation. the knowl- 
edge, and th: skills that will help them 
throughout their lifetime to maintain 
physical fitness Dance can accomplish 
these goals in the physical education 
progr.im 

When :i.tudents roach the high school 
lhc\ are ready for movement such as 
social dance, folk and square dances, 
modern dance, and other dance fonns 
that are more ch.illen^ing, nienlallv anvi 
physically, than their elementary school 
mo\cmcnt education dx|>eriences. Daiice 
IS a coeducational activiiv. requiung 
agility, rhythm, and Vigoi and coiUrib- 
utmg eniotion.ll. siK^al. mental and 
aesthetic values to ihh physical educa- 
tion piogram. 

Ir modern dance, ca^h individual 
competes with himself just as :n jogging 
anJ m.my oth*;r iitetimo sjx.rts. Moo- 
cn. dancj usi'S the total phsMval, men- 
tal, and emo.ional response* of the jn- 
dividu.it U utilizes spec ali/ed tech- 
niques, tcmunologv. literature, and 
teacher*, to satisfy the need for self- 
expression in a socially av;Leptablc man- 
ner. 

Modern dance in .i dance for ptiysi- 
Cil fitness" program can be o! tremen- 
dous lH;nefit to both men .ind women, 
but espeeiallv for women. Recently 
there has been much discussion among 
ph\sical educators about the importance 
of lifetime s' * for girls and women 
(hat Will d**\Liup and maintain strength, 
tlcxibility. agilisy. and endurance Bach 
w'omdn should learn the unique char- 
acteristics and needs of her own body 
SIh* nerds to learn wh il ph\siral and 
health practices wiM provide the great- 
est benefa to that unique bod\ and 



XfAR) COWDLS S\/DLR i.utche^ 
diinn' for phyMtdl fitfu^s at ifu UfU- 
\cr\U\ of Alaska and various dance 
st\U'\ at thv htf*h school and tenunu' 
nif\ (enter in Colle^'e, Alaska Sne has 
served as dance chairman for ih \orth- 
west Distrlti AAIIPCR 



mind and to discover vhat that body 
can Jo. Modern dance has great poten- 
tial for f-.ilfilling physical, social, and 
psychological need',. 

Most women, from their tcons, have 
«i desi.e to improve their figures, to be 
physieallv attractive, and to be better 
coordinated and more graceful. Dance 
can motivate girls in the physical edu- 
cation program by helping them attain 
desiied objectives. Once dance activi- 
ties be**omc an established part of their 
lifestyle, students are mere apt to con- 
tinue good physical fitness practices 
throughout their lifetime. ^ 
A disciplined body is ' as vital to^^ 
success in dance as it is in any spjprt. 
. dancer s body must be , disciplined 
and sensitive to its'cnvrronmcnt. Em- 
• phasis on good body mechanics will 
help the student learn to protect h^r 
physical instrument from inji^ry. Good 
breathi.ig habits help in increasing en- 
durance. Improved posture, balance, 
and flexibility result in more eflficient 
movement. 

Warm-up techniques should include 
principles relating to the prevention of 
injury and increasing the range of move- 
ment in the joints and muscles. Sud- ' 
den. \iolent movements should be 
avoided in a warm-up as they can res'ilt 
in inusLle tears, especially if the mus- , 
cies are "cold." The teacher should 
avoid too much lecture, the emphasis 
nui>! be on doing and "fr'jling with the 
muscles " The student should be taught 
the safest and most eflleient way for 
the body t. move. Foi example, when 
the knee ^Vxes, it should do so over the 
center of the foot: if the knee is al- ^ 
lowed to roll inward, permanent dan*- 
..t»e can be incurred. After warm up 
exercises, students may perform hmber- 
ing .intO stretching techniques. The pur- 
pose ql warm up exercise is to stim- 
ul.il*?^the body ^ Lysiologically and 



[Vivchologically. prepare it for more 
strenuous work and |o develop balance, 
coordination, gener:^! flexibility, range, 
and strength / 

A danc<* for physical fitness program 
should UK'Ct several sessions each week 
for a time period ranging from forty 
minutes to over one hour. One part of 
the cia^s or work period should be var- 
ied with basic locomotor techniques in 
which the body travels along a ror.te 
or path using feet hands, knees, or 
.some other part oi (he body. The more 
traditional locomotor techniques of 
walks, light runs, slides, gallops, sk'-^s. 
.md combinations of these may be util- 
ized to add varie y to the students* vo- 
cabulary of movement improve coor- 
din.uion. develop a sense of rhythmic 
perception, develop eonfideac^ and 
develop group work skills. %J 

The instructor should emphasize 
more rapid locomotor activities to in- 
crease cardiovascular endurance. Use 
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some o( the principles of interval train- 
ing, in which ph\MCal stress is inior- 
N|KiseJ with recovery periods iliirsng 
which .Ktivity of a reikiced intensity in 
p rfonned. Hops, jumps, leap;>, or rap- 
id rhvthmic patterns using vigorous ef- 
fort m.iv be used The student nuist 
learn good techniques but nuist also 
learn how to relate the intensity and 
quantitv ot muscular exerCise that is 
best tor her and then work to incrca!>e 
her unique p<^tential. 

During rocoverv pcruHis. students 
can de\elop movement fundamental 
.»nd dance skills Students should keep 
in mind tliat they will not dcsclop 
strength by the repetition of exercise 
ot the same intensity, intensity should 
be varied. Guided by the instructor, the 
student could utili/e auch ; cuviiies as 
tradition.ll dance steps or the st\id\ ot 
movement flow. qualit\, st\lc. and c^^ort 
.m.Uvsis 

I htough dance activities students 
can be encouraged to utilize the ')io\e- 
ment and effort posibilities ot their en- 
tire organism Each student has a right 
lo experience the enun mcnt which 
rh\thmic .ictivuy can bring through an 
op}H>rtunit\ to develop as much eflj- 
ciency o^ movement .ts p<i«tb:blc By de- 
veloping a kinesthetic pert ;ption of 
line, movement, rhythm, and grouping 
in time and sp.ice. e.ich student will 
improve hci sensitivitv to the stimuli 
that life provides 

The te.icher in the phvsical education 
program should help people of all ages 
build and maintain beautiful and etli- 
cicni bodie.s Through technical control 
and Nelf-disci[;!me can come freedom 
for the instrument of the bodv and 
selt-confidencc tor the personality A 
successful progression ot dance activi- 
ties Can result in unleishing the creative 
torces that we .ill need to utili/e to gam 
a teeling of fu'lillment {^ar.cc in edu- 
cation IS not .in end in itself Its aim 
IN to iniegrate through understanding 
(he mmd and bodv the individual 
I his concept of wholenj.'ss can he 
achieved through dance bv giving the 
student tfie p(»v^cr to move with strength 
and eiulurance, the skili to move with 
lloxihilitv. :nMing. balance, dignitv. and 
relax.ition. and the motivation to util- 
ize the total sense of movement that 
joins music, grace, and health 

Dance techniques and an.ilysis can 
tiriiish the bii Iding blocks for relat- 
ing all kinds of movement, from evcrv- 
dav activities to soorts sk.lls Students 
at manv differing levels of physical 
fitness benefit from the processes in- 
volved in d..ncc as a lifetime sport 

Perhaps dancer^ can borrow a ptirasc 
that IS popular with juggmg enthusiasts 
run tor vour life 'Ihrough dance for 
phvsica! fitness we can m.ike life more 
interesting, and exciting, and* more 
^nefiCMi to all Dance for \our life' "j 
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WHAT IS DANCE THERAPY? 

CLAIRE Si U MAIS is proii\i Mn^jor 
for the Damt' 1 hi uip\ MiL\Ur\ fj^n- 
^'ram, m ihv Heulth urui rfiysuul Ldu- 
mlion Oi'piirirtuni of Hurler CoUv^t', 
CUNY. *VfH' York. AtH ) ork 10021 

I am ofion asL ' ihc dilference be- 
tween dance ihcrapv and dance teach- 
ing Teachers say, "My dance classes 
help students express their tee'rngs," or 
"I teaeh dance to the physieallv handi- 
capped," or "I do educilEon.il dance " 
Isn't that dance therapy ' 

The answer is probably no F-unda- 
nienta! diifere.ices in roles, methods, 
and amis define two dr^crele profes- 
sions dance therapy and dance teach- 
ing. Confusion e\isis because teacher 
and therapist share aspects of training. 
conteiiM and chentcle 

Members of each profession engage 
m «^o!c relationships with their sub- 
jects. Dance therapists enact their role 
with patient*, dance teachers with stU' 
dents llie patient expect^ the therapist 
to help with an emotional problem, gain- 
ing insight or feehng less aiixious [he 
student expects the teacher to know 
specific technique (ja^z. modern, ballet, 
etc.) and be able to teach the appropri- 
ate steps, rhythm, and style Therefore, 
a dance teacher focusing on a child's 
oedipal complex or a dance therapist 
spending the ihcrnpy session leaching 
the fine points of a /./Mr }cic would each 
be Violating their professional role. 

These roles are pei formed m oifTercnt 
settings Dance teachers usual jy work 
in studios or -sis faculty members in 
schools where, in addition to teaching, 
they may coach, perform, or, choreo- 
graph. Dance therapists usually work in 
hospitals or clinics, where m addition to 
leading sessions they orient staff, write 
records, and report to the treatment 
team. 

Confusion exists because good daiiec 
teaching is therapeutic iind dance stu- 



dents often derive psychic benefits from 
dance classes They gam confidence 
from increased competence, become 
more exprvssive, and feel part of a 
group- -\:\tremcly important to person- 
al growth and well-being However, 
dance as therapy requires intentional 
therapeutic intervention based on a re- 
lationship established between patient 
.uul therapist, with dance activities spe- 
cifically designed to promote the n.cntal 
health of the client The therapist es- 
tablishes thi» relationship b> retlecting 
in movement the emotional expiession 
of the patient To further the thera- 
peutic process the therapist tunes in to 
the nuances, intentions, and contradic- 
tions of the patients' behavior to de- 
velop those latent feelings seeking ex- 
pression 

To perlorin their respective roles 
both teacher and therapist have sen- 
ous!> studied dance However, while 
the tca*.hcr is usually an expert in one 
technique and is able to deftly demon- 
strate Its steps and stvlc t-o that students 
^an follow, the therapist must be famil- 
iar with various techniques in order to 
tune m to all kinds of patients It rs 
uselul for ihe teacher to consistently 
portrav a partuular style so ■ idents 
harn its movements and rnani.erisnis. 
the t.ierapist guards aga.nst imposing 
a style on the patient, and instead en- 
>.our.ii';s development ot a unique way 
of mo.ing In addition to danc b.ick- 
gruund the therapist must have skills in 
observation and knowledge of move- 
ment behavior, group dyn.umcs, neuro- 
physiology, and the special problems of 
various age groups and diagnoses. 



Teacher and therapist often use the 
same dance steps to accomplish their 
respective goals. But, when teaching a 
stamp the fiamenco teacher, for ex- 
ample, IS concerned with developing 
the spatial and dynamic aesthetics of 
that style whereas the therapist focuses 
on helping patients understand why and 
what or whom they are stamping. 

They may also use the same forma- 
tions The therapist's choice is usually 
based on the emotional state of the 
group, whereas the teacher's choice is 
usually based on the demands of the 
dance form F'or example, both may be 
using a circle formation, the therapist 
in order to reduce anxiety and the 
teacher to properly teach a hora. 

Both teacher and therapist may work 
with the same clientele, e.g., the re- 
tarded, the blind, the deaf, etc., but 
this does not alter their role definitions. 
Dance teaching does not become ther- 
apy because the cJientele is handicapped 
or m need of therapy A profession is 
not defi--d by whom it serves but by 
what It dues A dentist treating an emo- 
tionally ili patient is doing dentistry, not 
dental therapy 

A major source ot confusion between 
dance teaching and dance therapy may 
be that many of the pioneers in dance 
th';rapy. such as Marion Chace and 
frud* Shoop, werv dance teachers for 
many years However, as they became 
dance therapists they not only shifted 
their work from the classroom to the 
climc, they also developed special skills 
and defined a new profession — dance 
'herapy. Q 




Dance as therapy requires 
infenfional fberapeufic 
infervenfion. Dance activities 
are specifically designed to 
promote the mental health of 
the client. 



lU^pvi Hie I fr*o>i ^lo ui*Ka I of 
l'hijc^\'*al t^'iucaiion and 
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The d.uKv ihct.ipist li.is «»iu liJuU uU itiui^^- ^'''^ 
(inncc to.Klur Ik tras jnst itu fttkihuk \^iiu!iu !k 
IS iismvr the i ijzlir nun n il I* I'lt nt^ !i i\ t no iM^tMiiKnl m 
contonning hohi^ioilt tin iluiiptsts Ks|Htnst lu not 
SUH.iblc. ho will .i!u.»\s ivtiou lit lost EIK Uf<»ll[> 

p.UicnLs uill suM})U Unu"i uHlulii\^ rntt.itmi.iU U 
sci' )Kh.iv<. .1 cMpti\ 0 .Uhiiuu (. <>t stuJuus in* inuM 
if thc\ wish lo p.iss Mill (.sp<.u ilK !t tiK^ uish til in 
A-so lho\ htcoim; ,ukpi if t ikiiv^ nu <*l\ .nuu \W 
d^ncc ihonpist h.is to it.m u t uith pitiuiis iii turns ni 
\vli.ir he hnnus with \\\\\\ \\\ uhavihuu lit 1ms to know 
wh.ir he [)!■< >)<•<. *^ Hul imu pUiul{^ iv u t to tln( piM]ttt 
ion 

In rhc not t<t'> tlist.'nt t-miit pulupsrht. vhiut iIkm 

plSt Wlil 1)0 ll>lo Tn ll.Ut I HMAU'Knt 1!UKS5^ ttilhpll t'-U 

ro the ilKl.KiK iniK SIS tiut^ ps\ t t)o>n il\ sts niust inw 
For the pu'soiu, how t\ u W shouM W .lu lu ot hovv !k 
nio\cs his i.muc .iiul !ns iirnii itioiis IK sliouK! knov^ 'i^ 
prefcicnccs toi sikkc. ih tMiiiit s. phiisini; nul iiou 
he uses ihcso m iiis iuouk nt lo hmuK ru miu k tio'i u itit 
pattctus Kor c\.uiip!t. uli.i {uit oi his n.ovo.uMf v 
oahul.ir\ Joes he iist to «it \ 'op t ol^, ston 1^ . lu^ opui 
ncss. his stunuth, oi his uv,, i.tspKt 1 tu J nu t i !k i ipisi 
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must vKulop I hiyliU vhlKunti.Uttl n)(»\ t mkiu icputoia 
His uiiph.i>is vlitftrs troin lii.n ol' Uu pcrlonning JaiKCi. 
Ill thii ht IS not tuiiLt.iud uith h.iMiitr an clcu.ii^t 
.u.ilKsvjut pi .1 hiijli c \lt iision lit' IS nioic coiKCtncJ uuh 
Ins .iliiht\ to t oninuiiiK alt It lit is jroini: to KkL he must 
ki ou \\\\\ Ik is tlointi U aiul hou he is gondii to Jo it. 
kit kin«j iiiorlKi uill Ik viuitt thfVtifiu tmni kieklriy sai\J 

Patitiits lit likt ptiioinitis m tli.H lh^.\ use nio\itnetit 
II) iimiMi.il u p s I [Jit^iuiiahl) with Jilfticnt juoiuations) 
I he tkuicti tilts to titatc illii>i»>n I Ik patKiit ll\t^ in n 
! he tl.Mitt thfi.ifiist iDiis! he ahle to tes}vjful to uhate\ei^ 
tht pitient tiots \):\\ the timet tht'i.i})ist t.innot ^otalK 
eint'rt;e liom Ins own nainitvr and u|)linngini: What he 
t .miiof tlo he his \u tvoUt \n \tiha! iniauu\, oi h\ iiMtm 
oihti lilt till It IS <,t iht ijiouf). \\ htii tht theia[>ist is uoik- 
nv^ \Mtli III mili\ ulii.ii Mihti th 111 a yiovipjii 'iniitatioiis 
anJ pi t K ft He I.S hte oiue t\tn iiuni. afipiicnt It is a uisf 
1 ■ ' « ipisi 'V ho kiio\^ s u ht n sointoiit tKe is hetlci suitc<i to 
\i k \^ irh .1 p II tit uku i lit nf 

I liL rlit I i[)iM must he .i\n m< o! tht uionp toiin^ he uses 
I ft tumor nhitiiiiK im[)ost .i tiielt> .i s(|uaie\ oi a 
hiu l.ith toim tonnotts a speutie t\pe («f intcraeiion 
lit must piiitttti loi'it.ilK hast J <Mi tht mootl. the- nioxe 
mtnt t)}^tn\..uul tlu sot m1 lt\tl ot the uuiixuhi.iK, 

It IS no ueult'nt th.ii most uioup sessions sun with 
\ titelt U Hous toi nuiiual oe tontaet aiul a low 
St itus t\pt ot leulet.iup U is tsstiUi.ilK peei gtoup 
ithtionslnp thu illous toi tont.iti hut tan also ni.nniain 
.list UK t I he til tie illous t<»i k iJoiship to vmcrtic or 
letie.it uithfHit hieikinu up the i:iou[) f'aitents nu\ 
liifut m tht unle, insidf it, oi outsult il Thev nu\ 
It uf ot uuti .It Hu tmu <u .u ,m\ put of the enelc 

\liisn IS an ttu[)oit,int juit (»l tht Janet stssion. tt ean 
luip euMtt thtrtitait m<H.Js .mJ JitUttni kin<ls of in- 
\oKt'menis Musk that e'\isis where people work iis on 



the Isr.icli kibbutz jr an \frK.i culkcuvc liau the 
iKiuniics that can liclp pull a Lrroup toLrahu Otficr 
music can alinoM ikstrov .1 prcc.irious irritup lt\ crtatiiiti 
an internal fiuus. The ilaiuc ilunpist otun uses uiusk .is 
a rhythmic support It tics the liti u[» uitu a utiitkJ stiuc- 
tiire The tlicrapist has t(i Liaiii:^ tht L,nnu|) iiukkI atul 
chnf)so music accc^duiLrh It patkius irc prcJi^niiiuiitU 
depfcsscil. he will put on a rousuig march If thcv are 
somewhat manic, he will iiitct thmi at that k\tl ui music 
am! mo\ement aiul tr\ U} firniir them Jown t(j a more 
e\eii '.eel. 

The search for the meaiiiiiLr nt' nio\cincfit has turueJ 
us to nuny snurce.s m-our (piesr iiw aiisuirs FtTort- 
shape, a thcoi\ constnieteii h\ Kiuiolf I ilnii. a oaiietr. 
has proven to he uiost useful tor the dance tlurafust 1 It 
provided ji theoretical frameuork for ohscr\mt:. record- 
ing, and anal\/ing all Kinds of nio\enient Its application 
m the field of dance rherapv has helped m iiutu ua\s 
Hec.iUsc it t'ociises im uli.it is sec 1 and felt when uatchmii 
a movement pmern, ir t.M\es uitormation ahout the com- 
mumcatiw as well as ihc id'osneratic .is[\ccts of movement 
behavior What one records is the peisonaliiv is u is made 
manifcsi m the iiio\<'ifknt content 

KtTort'Shapc has provided an unportant too} foi re- 
search that permits tiie svstematie leeordiiii,' of the dv- 
namus ot mnvement One of its jn.ietical api)i'catiniis is 
that It perinitj) t.ilk alxuit iiiuveiin.nt heh.ivi(,r in piiiclv 
movement terms without inlenmir diagnostic caietjories 
Rather than saving fue is v\ ithdr.ivv n. his licli.ivior is 
described When j<*c is apjiroac lied, he siowlv retreats 
backward and >.pwaid wliieli niav he interpieted as a 
feartul tvpe ot ietre.it SoiiKone else mav vvitlidr.iu with 
strength Ji tiaekward low pi>sttion as it le.idv to puimce 
This type of description ean be otfeied with or without 
the interpretation In this uav effort shape e.m lielp to 
scnsiti/c pcrs<mnel to patients' overt u*. ivior It has 
proved very vahiable lu working with thi psvihiatiie 
residents wh.o are verv eager to learn more about them- 
selves and their [)aticnts 

Effort-shape theorv ks applied in the I onia\ Chore o- 
metrics projcet has hcl[)ed ui the iindei standing of move- 
ment stv Ics across cultures It has pouitul to the vari.ibk's 
that distmguisheultur.il stvk .ind h<»w ihev relate to the 
level of compk'Mtv anil tv [>e ol eeonmnv ut a speeilie 
socieiv rhe\ have discovered that eeitajn inm erne 111 
(|iialltjes arc like '.c\ ^gnatures. thev ul rititv a partitul.ir 
culture. Ihese c{ualit]es sav. I am a nieiiihei ot this 
familv of map Otlur ijuahties s.i\, I his js huu I iiiusi 
move Xii survive in niv surroundings .md t*! m.iuuaui in^ 
contmuity." 

To survive in our soeiet. one luust eupe uirli e**iii 
ple.xit), ph\ sieall . and uitelketuallv ( oiupleMtv 111 
movement infers harullnig sp.tce m a thlee-ihnieiisiua.il 
wav. In order to be .ihk to manipulate man. muuMihi. 
one must have alternate avenues of .ipproaeh .iiui retie.ir 
This variabilitv is one of the tlrst things that p.irieiUs 

Dance thcrapv and daiiee teaelimg ti[)erite t>n tli^ saiije 
continuum l.eaming theia[>eutie .iiu! tliL'ipv ui.itlvis 
teaching. I think ihat S4)iiie ot tlie kssous we have learned 
m daiiee ther.ipv can help us to leevaluare <»iii danee 
te idling I he teaelier slu- .1 Ijeeumc eogni/.uu of Iiet 
own stvk aiiel how she uses it the el.issruoni I reiiiem 
ber stuelv mg Gr.ihaiii teehnujUe with two different teach 
crs. One teacher ordered us into a c<>ntracr:oii. the other 



coa\ed Us into tt I he first e\peneiiee seemed gruelling 
u Ink the other seemed almost Iv rieal 

Mounient e\pioiation lias eurrentlv become the *'in 
thing " 1 rceentlv watched a teacher direct one of these 
iiuiuhrcetive lessons. Stie asked all the right (iuestioiis 
hut she did ii(»t respond to the children in her own move- 
ments. She Jul not shape her bod\ to accommodate a 
child as he ran bv She did not reflect the childrens' |oy 
in moving nor did her liodv or her voice in any way 
encompass the movement dvnamics she was asking the 
children to [>erform, I )Ust read a pampiJet above move- 
mciu e\ploratHMi which prases it as a technique because 
teachers don't have to dei,ion,srrate What they doi/t 
reali/e is that tlie teacher is aiuavs demons tratinij. Try- 
ing not to he involved we aie nevertheless making a 
statement ahout involvement. 

What IS the stnicture of a tv pica I dance class^ Students 
will most often be arranged m places on the floor facing 
the teacher "Fliev will usuallv woik in their places for 
most of the period and then do soipc |)atterii gomg across 
the floor on a diagonal This has proven to be a v'ery efli- 
cient uav to run a dance class. This format presents the 
teacher as an authoritv Jigure set apart from the class. 
'He can relate to each student individually and they can 
relate to each other from a distance This is a functional 
structure for piepariiig people for a regimented society 
vvhete roles are narrowly defined But tne students of 
todav arc rebelling against our uptight world They are. 
rrv mg to effect basic changes 111 (mr life style. 

Perhaps in our dance classes we can offer social alter- 
natives that bridge the gap between anarchy on one hand 
and rigiditv on the otlier We should use forms diat en- 
c on rage all kinds of interaction Students should be eii- 
c(»uraged U) reaiiy look at one another and react. Perhaps 
in some vv.,\ w c can levsen the feelings of isolation and 
aliLKation \ii interesting wav for the teacher to assess 
the process in which he h.is engaged stiuk'nts in for the 
dance hour is t<i watch hou the\ leave. Do they walk 
out in pairs, in groups, or do thcv walk alonc' 

Danee expresses and reen forces the culture of people. 
I he teacher makes a choice as to what aspects of the 
eultUK she wishes U) rce nf orce bv what she presents and 
fa what she oinits What .should we teach our children? 
I nr till V oung child we should prrjvule experiences diat 
fustci growth-experiences that help children recognize 
tlieir needs .uid their feelings. A basic premise of dance 
rlier.ipv is that l)readtli of movement is necessary for 
iiient.il health Having a wide vanetv of patterns gives 
the null VI dual a eapacU) to respond in diircicni ways. 
We should priJiiKJte tli.s breadth earl\ by allowing 
children to e\pcneiice the widest gamut of movement 
pnssibiluies liv doing this, the\ can develop the iieces* 
s.irv seope of iiKJvemeiit behavior and find their unique- 
ness w itlmi that range. 

\t stjiiie point we should mtiodiiee dances from <idicr 
eiiUiitrics I thiidx it is important to familiari/e children 
.virh other cultures and customs. If as children they un- 
deist.uui how another culture moves as adiilt.s diey need 
not be fiighicnctl 1j> the spectre of alien ideas. Up until 
reecntU daru e curriculums have primarily included 
\\estcrn Turopean dances, in which the musical forms 
and the social oigaiu/.ition ait more closclv alhed to our 



own. 1 licv ,irc often suuplihal .uli«lt iLukc»s niiiuKkniLi 
adult socul rciatuiiislnps. aiui dom t<> a tiiusi<..il iii{ct[)U'- 
tati'^A l)v .in Aincnc.in thuc-pKtc band I he result al- 
ways reminds mc of paintuig bv mniil)(.iN 1 he torni is 
vaguely rccogni/nblc but tbc toiitcnt is tlat. 

W'c h\c iir'a worUi of instant c<>ninuini<.ation, our 
choice of matcPids .slundd rctkot tins I think t'lat u*c 
.should change our emphasis aluni» luo lin(.s, sliouM 
go further afield and closer tt) Iumik, \\ t shuuKi iiKlude 
much more about our t»\vii American daiue lierita^^e 
ja//. dances. Afro-C.aribbtan dances, the danees of \i ler 
lean buhans. Mexicans, and uiliers We should aKo seek 
out the dances from the Fast C^luna, India, H.di. cte. 
A\\ e sliould use tlic original music of a eountiv When 
\<e translate it into an \uiciiean idioiu. we loh the imisn. 
of the essence ot Mvle. riu ,.ihtu i|iialiUes ilut Mippori 
the dance, that help create ii.s uiiujne iitgani/ation I he 
instruments and vocalization <»f a parHeiilar eounirv .irt 
not raiidonilv selected but cuntnbuie to that cultural 
integrky. 

Let us now turn to the lield of nmdern dance. Tlie 
teacher must be aware of v^lieU»ei he' is teaehuu^ a seit^ 
bod> of aclmuiue or wlicthet hv> 's .illuumg his students 
to Cvploie ilicir own luovenicni ie|>ertoire. If we teach 
a particular technupic v\e sln*uid kimu what that tcch- 
nu|Ue comevs. lor e\anipU. it vu are teaching Cir.^liani. 
we are contiiuttiiig ourselves to a stv le ih.it stress<.s con- 
t.*ol. Freedom and excitement ari saerjticed to shape and 



f.irm W e are not just teaching fails and contr.ictions. wc 
aie reenforcing a w ay of life. 

I he student taking a dance class, who does not aspire 
to oerfi^riii. should nevertheless be allovvcd to have a 
complete mo\cinent experience W'c have been tradi- 
tu^nallv stuck on fi'rm and specific skills-leaps, turiis, 
bounces W c rarclv allow feelings to be expressed In a 
vu)rld where srxidents arc legitunatelv anjry, fearful, 
and often vtr\ lonel> . why jiot allow these feelings to 
be aired m .he dance class' 

Modern daiKc tcachini? is .sometimes \cr\ strange in 
that siiUKiitvS n^Acr do dances The beginning painter 
[>aiiits pn.turcs. l\t the modern dance student can take 
^ears i*f clavsis aiivl never make up a dance. They seem 
i'orcvir stuck on the brush stroke le\el. W'e rationalize 
tlub bv solving, "l iicv don't have enough tcchni(|ue " 

I here ale other subtle conventions that permeate 
dance teaeluiig I rctneiiibci being told not to have any 
expression on mv face because that would distract from 
the bodv configuration leachcrs rareU sa\ that today, 
but neiitier do thc> encourage a uirtv of expression and 
teeling I his also holds true for making sounds while 
dancing. \\'h\ must ir be a silent expepcJicC' 

Dance u a unujue art .n that it .ileals with everyday 
human ijch.ivior It is both s.icred and profane. The stuff 
-ui d.ince ineludes the iiu>st ob^' tne gesture and the most 
. U gaiu-ritiial. It is what we've bcvii and what wc can be- 
come Daticu teachers can pla\ a \er\ important role in 
ei*iitrihui^ng to the mental health of our nation. W'e can 
help tuiii students on to their own vast potentials We 
must do It wiseU and carefulK 
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iJQiil on dance 



Dance and the Deaf 



Pin'FM R WISIIFM ts chatrnun, De- 
pjrtmettt of Physical FJucatton and Ath- 
letics, GalUudet College, Washington. 
DC Callaudet ts a college cspecutUy 
for the deaf 

1 1 woiild be difficitU imk'cd lo find 
?oy statfiUffu of (xiiic.uiun.il aims wiih- 
i. It some mfliiioR of crcuivt- pursuits 
as wortliy t)b)ccii\(r< in the gcncr.il cdii- 
citiun of youth This viewpoint is 
even more iniportant to the hearing- 
im|xiirei!.' since nwny (.ommon pursuits, 
nuisic. television, drama, etc . arc of 
more hnutcd value In areas w!>ere hear- 
ing IS a minor factor, the deaf.en)0)' 
and achieve outstanding measurers of 
success tioine economics, sports, drahu, 
and, of course, the dance 

Because of the reduced inhuence of 
sound m the hves of the deaf, percep- 
tion of visual imAges increases in ini- 
pi>rtance m all ph.ises of education .ind 
dailj hving This dependence on the ^ 
visual serves to emph.isi2e the impor- 
tance of movement, which is an im- 
pi>rtant AS|X*ct of communication Some 
educators of the deaf e"ven believe that 
some deaf people think in terms of 
motion Corscquennly, tiK" area of the 
dance may have reUtively more impor- 
tance in the lives of the deaf than of the 
hc-armg 

Students at Callaudet 0)llcgc have 
developed v.1rat is termetl a "new art 
form ' In essence it isi the transforina- 



In riferfing to the d(^^ 'ch termj as 
mute ■ Of 'dcif and , jtnb arc not only 
rcpuK<unt fo the dc^f, but the>' ate also in* 
acturate Most doaf persons can learn to 
speak, althovch the speech of some will be 
more uitelhgible than others 



tion of signs- to dance movement For 
example, a sign used iii communication 
IS abstracted, thus makmg it an art form. 
A story, poem, or song cir. be Janced 
if one usi'S this method: the abstraction 
ot communication Cues A similar pat- 
tern IS used by hearing people when 
human gestures are treared in this man- 
ner When It IS reahml that most deaf 
{xople think in concrete terms and that 
thinking in the abstract is especially 
diflicult for them, you can readily sec 
what an accomplishment it is for the 
deaf to fornuilate these abstractions in 
the dance 

Accompaniment. The matter' of accom- 
paniment for the dance, especially where 
it concerns the deaf a matter of con- 
siderable importance We refer here to 
the perception of rhythm or beat by 
means of auditory stimuli But one of 
the concepts held by most creative 
dancers is th.it when dance is emploj'ed 
for communication, the dance, per se is 
absolute music, costunwr, scenery, serve 
only to supplement the dance As a 
matter of fact. Dons Humphry, one 
of the recognued leaders in the dance, 
experimented with and performed two 
tlances in silence "Sonata Tragica." and 
"Drama of ^fotlon." In view of this, 
their world of silenct should not pre- 
clude the deaf from particijwting, cre- 
ating, and performing all forms of the 
dance 

Awareness of rhythmic patterns can 
be internal as well as exter' d, .ind ac- 



'Four means of communication are uswl in 
the educational process of the deaf. 

(I) Oral commumcahoti' all communica- 
tion betwctn indivuiuais is done orally by 
means of speech, specchreadin^;, and usin^; of 
auditory equipment 

<2) Ftnj^er iptlltng each letter of the 
alphabet has a corresponding position of the 
fiii^jcrs, and ail words are spelled. 

(3) Lanxuj^e of ugnt. a sif^n with the 
hand is made to indicate an object or an 
action A single movement or gesture may " 
have meaning, thus enabhng a more rapid 
communication Generally, the manual alpha* 
bet and the language of signs arc integrated' 
signs are used, and whtre none exist the 
words are speMed 

(A) The s$muhan€out method: the lan- 
guage of signs, manual alphabet, and speech 
are used sirnultancously. This allows the 
hcuring-impatred individuals a fwc-way ap- 
proach in communicating, speech, speech* 
reading, the language of signs, manual alpha- 
bet, and the use ol any residual hearing 
which may be unlizcd throu^th dccrronic 
amphfication This is the method in effca 
At Callaudet College 
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Students of Callaud^i College enjoy a partutpatwfi session oti the Mtke Dougla- 
telei'tston show. 



cjnipdnimcnr i>f ^'n> kinj can i>nl> M;r\t 
in .1 !>upplcmc'nur) .laturt tu the pL>- 
found!) deaf Ho^^cv^.^. cXfXriLfiLL h*i5 
deinonstratc-d that sun.LbsfuI rh>thm re- 
sponses i)ftcn iXLur in the .ibscntc of 
auditor) sounds F r mdukluals pos- 
sessing any degree of liwrini?. of course. 
adv.\ntagc is taken of .iH possible .uidi- 
tof>* cues percussion instruments, am- 
phfied music, the of he-.irin^ aids, 
the simultaneous n^cthcx!, etc 

The use of auditory and \isii.il rh>th- 
mic stimuh m teaching dance to the 
deaf IS an .irca of needed research Meth- 
ods successful!) used by us at CJallaudet 
College include jvrcussion instruments, 
phonograph recordings, and ham! sig. 
nnis Some consider.ition lias k-en given 
to the use of light impulses aiid o\er- 
sized metronomes 

Tactile cue> Inidcnce indicates that the 
sense of touch m the deaf is lltlIl/o^ to 



a gre-ater degree than m the^ hearing 
Man) of the de.if iiavc stated th.it they 
feel vibrations These vibrationi are 
mtjst general!) transmittexl througli t!K 
Hix>r, furniture, or tlic record pla)er it- 
self Seared) a day goes by tli.it students 
.1 re not observed touch i ng the "juke 
box,* the record player, or the grand 
piano wlien some one is playing Besides 
obt.iining rhythmic ucs for dances, 
tliere seems to be an element of satisf.ic- 
tion resulting fff^rn rh%^ cnnr.ict People 
who have no interest in dancing are ol)- 
served touching tlie miisici! instrument 
I.oud sjx'akers placed directly on a 
wcHxien lltior increase tlie intensity of 
vibrations A!so, the use of bass tones 
seem to enhance vibratory reception 
CriMtvtty The deaf, .issistc\l l^y the lan- 
gu.ige of Signs, ^cm to Ik* more creative 
than their hearing {kxts and ap|x*nr to 
re:ip greater Ixnefits A lack of hearing 
m.iy motiv.ite t!K' deaf student to seek 
other outlets for his feelings Being de- 
prived of singing, and esfxcially of 
choral smgmg. wluch so many hearing 
jx*opie find ernotiot^ally satisfyitig, may 
make the deaf pupil more aw.ire of 
einononal satisfactions gaineti from t!se 
d.ince 

lUlancc Iti professional literature re- 
garding tl)e deaf, there appears to Ix* 
evidence th.it tlie deiif lu\e |xx>r bal- 
ance Tltis attitude is reinforced by tlie 
fact fhat the sear of balance is attributcvl 



to the vestil)ular |X)rtion of the itiner 
r«r Tliere is a possibility that tlie cause 
of deafness \i\ some has also effected the 
vc'Stibular {X)rtion Tl\is inability to 
maintain goc! balance may be true m 
situations wlitre the l;oriA)n is not seen, 
or in darkness 

However, poor balance, in the sense 
of total Ixxly response, has not Ix-en a 
problem — in the dance, and also in 
sports and rccreation*\l activities In this 
regard one caution should h( noted' the 
idividuals we have observed may not be 
representative of tlic total deaf popula- 
tion, since all arc college students Also, 
the prticular cause of deafness may 
ciTect balance A pupil becbmmg deaf 
from spitial meningitis may have poorer 
balance than a pupil born deaf. 

Dance and speech ''he ac(]uisition of 
gotxi sjX'cch on the part of the deaf 
student IS a most itnfxirtant administra- 
tive consideration An informal study 
has been in progress for some time in 
tile primary grades to encourage the 
improvement of speech through singing 
games and dances It would seem reason- 
able to believe that a hearing-impaired 
child in the relaxed environment of a 
recreational setting would be more apt 
paitieipate in group s»nging or danc- 
ing than in a .uore formal classroom 
situation Gratifying results arc encour- 
aging the continuance of this device at 
that level 

Deaf tnierett tn dance. In general, tlie re 
ap{XMrs to be no diOerence in dance 
interest between timse profoundly d.af 
and those students with some residiia! 
Iitanng. A{ the present time, two re- 
qui'ed physical c*ducation classes are 
functioning at Gallaudct College — the 
scKial dance and the modern dance 
Tlicse courses are elective, Inu many of 
jhe students taking required pliysical ed- 
ucation enroll in these wo courses In 
addition to tlie required pli)sical educa- 
tion program, ihcre are three other >ol« 
uiitar) dance interest groups on the cam- 
pus a rccreaiiona! dar.ce group, a social 
dance cliil), and a performing group 

Values in dance In tlie dance the deaf 
fmd an excellent area for self-exprts- 
sioji. It seems lo fuifMi a need basic to 
all individuals Additiotial values real- 
ized from participation in the dance are 
( I ) promotion of physical fitness. (2) 
provision of an environment m which 
tensions are leleased. (^) assistance in 
attaining desirable social oureomes, 
througli tlie many group efforts. ( <\ ) the 
understanding atid appreciatjon of the 
dance in general engendered, atid (5) 
development of certain spiritual values 
In bri^f, the dance has its unique 
contribution to make to the total etiu* 
cation of youth, but to the hoanng- 
im paired it has a still more special sig- 
nificatite 
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Dance is a visual art for the spectator and a ktntitti 
—or IS it? To what extent is the mastery of movement pil/I^W 
visual imagination and memory? To somem 
what can dance be, what can spatial dei 



What can dance /be 
to someoAe who cannot see?^ 




Blind children have the s.imc J(.Iii;ht in and ncLil for 
using movement freely and ima^tnaii\(.I\ .is havL tluir 
sighted feIlowj>. ChiUlren love to explore nio\».iiKnt 

^creatively — to stretLh. to mrl. to spin, to run. to lift, to 
fall, to svttng. Tliey luye to hij big and Mroni;. tin\ an J 
fragile, ridiculous or magnifKcnt Tliuv Knc to pra».tn.c 
feats of balance .md power and pa'U->ion. All ^hiKlicn 
need help to explore ilcsign, (.onimiuiu.ition. and ».ontrol 

^of their body's morion, but blind iinKlrcn h.i\' tin. 

/ greater need since they cannot 'mitatc thiouijh sllihil; 
what others do and must h.ivc .i safe cn\irunmcnt in or^Icr 
to experience frcr ami vigorims action. 

Bcv'Uise there is incrcaMn^ integration of the blin^l in 
all areas n{ living, their abilir> to mo\c .ibout n^^^ds to be 
developed to its fullest. Blinil )ouni;stLr.s want to be .k- 
cepted among their sighted pars .m l tt> kauw how to Jo 
as others do. Tlie^y wish to move with the saiiiL ^asL .is 
do their sighted u)nipanu>n>. but if tlie> rttci\e no txrr.i 
help and assuranee a burden is adiLii to th^ir haruh^ap 

Teaching Methods 

How do we modify our metho<ls to te-ach dance to the 
blind? D-ante is dependent upon the Je\eIop!iKnt of tlie 
kincsihetK sense Vet, Ixing visuall>-muuLd. wi uften 
say, "Do n like this." or I'll show vou. ' .md tli^n we 
demonstrate the patterns with sonietuiies a bit of ^ouiiung 
or singing to set the rhythm Our students, who h.i\L Ken 
mimicking what rhty see ev^r siikl the> lould sll. do 
their best to copy the dt.monstr.itiori 

When teaching the bhnd. however, we must think out 
more clearly just what it is that wc wi^h dv>ae and how it 
is to be communkated. Te-uhing dan^c to the bliiul .s 
slow at first, because their vo<..4l>uIarv of niuvemeui i'* 
more limited than that of sighted (.hildrLn. The uu.nuig 
of verbal deseriptions for Ktton have to be niori. uir^full) 
established. 

Most children in tiie u>urM; of thur development karn 
to gallop and skip, to run and kap, to jump and hop 
After they have diSLOvered these .Ktivities for tlKmsclves, 
they are generally given th? word for ^at^h a».tion. But 
blind children's freedom to move may hasL been so di.is 
tically curtailed that they have no uka of what a».nun is 

MARGARET P. DUGGAR k,^ taught .it Chatham Col 
te^e and the Western Pansylt ant<i .StAo >/ for IMtnd 
Children tn Pittsburgh, Penmyli ania, uhtrt ^ht ^Mntd 
the experience shared in this article. She is currently liiing 
in Belmont, California. Phtttu graphs tahn at \Y\itt,rr2 
miaSi^hool fur Bhnd C/>n\lrtn, hy Chada Martin 



iiiL.mt l>\ (Ik ..ord "skip" To lulp tluni to discover the 
qukk frLcdom .ind bount^c •Lprt.sentLd b> "skip" is both 
.1 d».h,i;ht to tlKni and a re.d (.halLugi. (or the teacher 

One (..innot te.uh as m.my in one (.las^. effectively vshen 
the studLUts are blind. To (.^tablish a v<.rb.d vo<.abulary for 
n\ov(.nunt it is often nuessary to use tout. h —to have a 
stLuKnt feel the teaJxr^ ii]ovcnient or hi. moved by the 
teat^h^r. Thu-, one must work for a while in a one to one 
relationship, demanding either very sm.dl (.lasses or sev 
eral sighted .issist.mts. More individual assurance that they 
understand ai*.! .irc performing an a<.ti.)n eorreetly is 
ne».dLd when the students (..mnot see what others a.-e doing 

Blind (.liddr^n have sLKKmi e.xperKMLed the sheer fun 
running fast iand some hav^. never leaped), they 
love to discover fast, vigorous KKoniotion done with a 
siL;lued (.onipanion or so struaiired th.it they know where 
th.) (.an go s. ''vly They enjoy a strenuous folk dance 
suih as Troika, whuh they ^.m learn .iS re-.ulily as any 
sighted group on*.!. .1 (.on/ukn^^e 10 move with lightness 
and speed has been gained. 

S jxitial A u ui ren ess 

The blind must ini.igin.itively make for themselves . 
ufuheil whoL of the world to a larger e.\tent than th( 
sighted, sin*.L the blind learn their environment through 
tt/uthing it in Hits and pie<.es while the sighted <.an obiair 
a whok p.ittern of near and f.ir at a glance Tlie eoncep 
I forming s ^iitial designs of which they ean Ix: totally 
.iw.irc throLigh u-.v of the bixly's niovm ent opens ar 
c.\i It I ng new world to many blind chiLircii. The bhnc 
rcsjiund with even more pK.isure than sighted children on 
disc. Ac ring hov% the legs .ind arms ean move in various 
w.tys to make designs in space. The first time I assisted 
.m eager sixth grader through .1 simple purt dc /;r</f she 
excl.u'med, "Oh, how bcautifLiP" Once they grasp the 
basic ideas, ihey are as ready and as wise* as sighted 
children in assi<;ting topl*n the c!iorcograj->hy foi a dance 

learning to become kinesthetic ally aware of his posi- 
tion and path in space is not only ncces ..ry as a dance 
skill but is of the utmost import.mec for his daily living 
to the blind, A Maypole dance taught to second and third 
gr.iders g.ivc them an opportunity lo skip freely while 
niaintainin/: a large cirele. When we started, many of them 
could nor move in such a way as to keep the ribbons 
.dw.iys tight but made a meandering path when the 
feeling that a eiirve is movement around a central point 
was lost. To priKliue successive curves is difTieult even 
for many sighted persons. 

Fifth and sixth gr.uiers and older blind children find 
pleasure in jumping with quarter, half, and whole turns, 
104 



many are able to .Kcomplish evtn the whole turns with 
relative ease How ever, king .luuratcly in a square is 
mon» difTicult It is a ihaMcngc wh.n sonic object is 
placed on the floor at thnr feet anJ, after a scrfts of 
walks, skips, gallops, or runs to niusk ur J rums, the) are 
able to arrive at the siartini; obieef ii^ain Danuni» out 
patterns, siuh as a large heart With I.kv idges aml'a picture 
inside for Valentine's Da>. is hoili fun aiui an aid tu 
spatial orientation 

Body Altar etiess 

The blind often ha\e trouble uith balante. and helping 
them to become alert to the hcxh as a whole, as it is 
shifted from one position to another, seems to help iheni 
Many blind children expencna hv.oniotiofi <»filv as a 
slow shuHling gait u'ltli upper arms lie id right!) to the 
sides, elbows bent, hands held out in front, heads drooping 
forward To show than that then balante on one 
fcx)t and freely swing the other leg at the hip jcint. that 
'they can move their arms' at 'the shoulder joint, that the'. 
m/w lift their he.id and breathe more IreeU, and further- 
more, tliat all this van be done Minnlt.uieousK — re\eaN 
a new world tt) them Sir.ee 'hev ha\e Me\er seen daike. 
the ver> idea that the biMv form , lul niutiun whuh 
can be seulpturexl as they might work with Jav is an 
exciting concept 

Rhythmic Perce f>t}ofi 

Blind ehildren Wiih the lUust limited uun eiiieut ability 
often f.T surpas^ sighted students in tht perception uf 
rhythm designs and memorization of rhytlimk patterns 
Tlic blind ean obtain the fe-el of an aenon through its 
rll>thni first and develop and refine its pattern m space 
later, whereas in the^sighttd the pri^ess is otteii the .^fber 
way around After .^.pending time with the blind, a daiue 
icaeher eomes tu reali/e more fully that some of the 
diffleulties in learning experi^tae-d bv the siglited stem 
from continuing to rel> on the visual aspeet of movement 
rather than gaining its kinestheta, ihythmie ftcb 

Blind children respond well to the use of percussion 
instruments They are quuk lu pkk up and tu invent 
rhythniie designs wiih whuh to a^eompan) themselves. I 
found them ine lined tu stamp out rhythms they had been 
given for muvemcnt Wh.Ie ihis ha- the praeCical purpose 
of establishing a group feeling and of knowing where 
their eompamons .ire su they ean .ivoid ujlhsiotis, it .idel 
to their already to<>-Nvell-estahlished habits of Ixing earth 
bound and heavy in moving. >X'hen given bells, tainbo- 
rines, or other similar se>uijd m.ders, they < m move mure 
lightly, this also adds to the fun and group awareness 

Sound and Motion 

The use of difTerent instruments for matching quality 
of sound and movement is as mueh fun for iiem as for 
sighted children A whole gamut of eharaeters, situations. 

Reprinted fvo 'lourml of finalth, Phfjical 
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and dramas can Ix' developed with a gong, a tinkling 
tiny belL or a strongly struek drum. 

"Please let me see that" is the question when instru- 
ments unfamilhir in sound are brought to the dance 
session The children want to investigate the instrunKnis 
and learn bow th.y are played. They ean feel as well 
as hear the vibrations of a gong going on and on after 
It has Ixen struek. lliis helps them to attain a sustained 
motion when using the gong for accompaniment. The 
continuing vibratory motion of th'^ gong can be con- 
trasted with an instrument such as a wood-block which 
nee^ls a sharp stroke for the sound and has very little 
subsecjuenf vibr.ition Tlius sound and motion are inte- 
grated in a sightless world. Through danemg this inte- 
gration can be developed further as the ehildren move to 
the whistling and flow of the wind over them when they 
run, to the sound of waves and passing trueks, to the 
sounds made by voiees and words and music. 

Teaching hy Analogy 

In using analogies and images a new teacher of blind 
children can make amusing mistakes For mstanee, to help 
mc to learn names cjuickly — a neeessity in working 
vMth tile bhnd- ~,inc^ to give th-m a problem m spatial 
design. I suggested to a group c>f see on d graders that they 
spell their names m large letters on the floor with their 
feet They all starte-d a most wonderful tattoo of hops and 
jumps, writing in braile' 

Af.iny deseriptiuns fe>r type^s and qualities of movement 
ean be the same for blind as for sighted ehildren. Huge 
giants, tiny mn e. funny elowns are the same for both 
groups The danec teaehcr scx>n finds that not all images 
are equally useful, liowcvcr. A blind child may ot im- 
mediately knuw that an airplane's wings m the sky differ 
frc)m fhuse of a bird or a butterfly. "B.enking like an air- 
pla..e." sj helprul in teaehing < urves and eireles to sighted 
children, is somet'img not so familiar to a blind chid 
and must be taugi as a process before it ean be used 
.'s a eoncept foi n iiiuainmg )rienr«.tion m spaee when 
moving on a curvf ' path. 

Objects th't ean be touchexl ean be used with blind 
children tu set ofT dis. ussiun and experimentation in new 
danee possibilities. They ean shuw the danee of the petals 
of a flower, a priekly pine branch, a smooth stone, a 
rublx-r band, a straight stick. 

^ Visually handle apped ehildren reeeive the same pleasure 
in and have the same nex.J for vigorous muvement ex- 
perienee*s as their sighted fellows. In f.iet, their need for 
kiresthetie awareness and memury may well be greater 
than fur the sightexl Danee r.inks high among the physical 
aaivities from which blind children can benefit. There is 
little difference between fhe sighted and the unsighted in 
whit >,an be be taught and enjoyed m danee, but as with 
any child, the teaeheT nlust start with where the ehiM is and 
with a langu.ige he ean understand. Q 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES ON DANCE 



Sources of Records 

1. A.B. LeCrone Rhythms Record Company, 819 N.W. 92nd Street, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 73114. 

2. Bridges Dance Wear, jlO West Jefferson, Dallas, Texas 75208. 

3. Educational Activities, Inc., P.O. Box 392, Freeport, New York 11520. 

4. Folk Dance House, 108 .West 16 Street, New York, N.Y. 10011. 

5. Hoctor Dance Records, Inc., P.O. Box 38, WalCwick, New Jersey 07463. 

6. Kimbo Educational, 86 South Fifth Avenue, Long Branch, New Jersey 07740. 

7. Lyons, 530 Riverview Avenue, Elkhar Indiana 46514. 

8. Q T Records, Statler Record Corporation, 73 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10003. 

9. Rhythms Productions Records, Whitney Building, Box 34485, Los Angeles, 
California 90034. 

Periodicals About Dance 

The following newsletters and journals are either totally concerned 
with dance or often ^arry articles or noteworthy items dealing with dance. 
Although articles on dance for physically handicapped persona will probably 
be in the minority, readers can use these ire^iodicais to glean ideas, 
share their programs with individuals who night never have thought of dance 
as a possibility for physically handicapped^ persons, and keep in touch with 
the broad field of dance. 



1- American Dance Guild newsletter (monthly), 1619 Broadway Room 603, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 

2. American Dance Therapy Association Newsletter (quarterly), 1000 Century 
Plaza, Suite 216E, Columbia, Maryland 21044. 

3- Dance Magazine , Danad Publishing Company, Inc., 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York, N.Yi- , 

^- Dance News , Dance News, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 100L9. 

5. Dance Research Journal , Committee on Research in Dance, 35 West Fourth 
Street, Room 675D, New York University, Washington Square, Department of 
Dance Education, New York, N.Y. 10003. 
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6. Dance Scope (semiannual), American Dance Guilds 1619 BroaJway, Room 603» 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 

7. Journal of Physical Education a^^d R tj cceatio a, /»aHPER, 1201 16th Street, 

Washington, D.C. 2063b. 

8. Spot light on Dance (Newsletter), National D^nce Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 



Organizations Concerned With Dance 

1. American Dance Guild, 1619 Broadway, Room 603, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

2. American Dance Therapy Association, 1000 Century Plaza, Suife 216E, 
Columbia, Maryland 210A4. 

3. Committee on Research in Dance, 35 W. Fourth Street, Room 675D, New Yoi k 
University, Washington Square, Departmc it of Dance Education, New York, 
N.Y. 10003- 

4. Country Dance and Song Society of America, 55 Christopher Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

5. Imperial Society of Teachers of Dancing, Unit ' States Ballroom Branch, 
Sox 90, Vernon, New Jersey 07462. 

6. ' Laban Art of Movement Guild, c/o Laban Art of Movement Cen.:*.e, Woburn Hill, 

Addlestone, Surrey KT15 2QD, Fnpland. 

7. The National Dance Association, American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 10036. 

8. National Therapeutic Recreation Society, 1601 North Kent Street, 
Arlington, Virginia 22209. 



Printed, Materials 

Published material pertaining to dance for physically handicapped 
individuals is scarce, and a Dibliography that contained only a lifting of 
thosii materials would be short inde.ed. Books, articles, and papers on dance 
for individuals with a variety o£ handicapping conditio: s have much to offer 
general ideas for dance programs, rationale for dance as a therapeutic 
recreation activity, benefits of dance. Therefore, even though^ this publi- 
cation deals with dance for physically handicapped persons the bibliographic 
.V listing which follows represents materials on dance for pei'sons with 
all handicapping conditions. 
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General Sources on Dance 



Andrews, Gladys. Creative Rhythmic Mcvament for Children . En^'ewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 

Explores movement in relation to child development and creativity. 
Sections cover movement exploration, devexopment of movement, effects 
of space and rhythm on movement, making percussion instruments, ideas 
and compositions, for movement, and music and progressions for dance. 

King, Bruce. Creative Dance: Experience for Learning . Blawenburg, 
New Jersey: Dance World Books, 1968. 

Introduction to the creative teaching of dance to children. Discusses 
creative dance in elementary education, principles and techniques of 
creative teaching, and interests of children that can be used for dance. 
One section deals with the teacher's skills and attitude. A biblio- 
graphy is included. 

Kraus, Richard. Poctcet Guide of Folk and Square Dances and Singing 
Games . Englewood Cliffiu, New Jersey: Prentir.e-Hall, Inc., 1966. 

This book is designed for elementary grades, but it could also be used 
with old^er mentally retarded children. Begins with such activities 
as ']Fivfe" Little Chickadees" ana the "Mulberry Bush", to "Virginia Reel", 
"Maypole Dance", "Salty Dog Rag" and square dancing. 

Kubitsky-Kaltnian. Teachers* Dance Handbook No. 1 . Freeport, New York: 
Educational Axtivities, Inc., (P.O. Box 392, 11520), n.d. 

Outlines a definite program with progression based on growth and 
development. Begins with rhymes, songs, plays, and simple dances to 
more advanced national dances of many countries. Explicit directions 
and tunes are included in each dance. ^ 

Latchaw and Pyatt. A Pocket Guide of Dance Activities . Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hali, Inc., 1958. 

Gives explicit directions for movement experiences in play acting, 
creative movement, music with movement, gradually working from simple 
nursery rhyme dances to popular folk dances. 

Mason, Kathleen Criddle, editor. Dance Therapy: Focus on Dance VII . 
Washington, D.C.: American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, (1201 16th Street, N.W. 20036), 1974. $5.50. 

Compilation of articles exploring the develo^jment , theory, and methods 
of dance therapy. Philosophy and methods are examined for the role of 
the dance therapist in a*'psychiatric setting, as a member of a clinical 
team, in group therapy, and iu individual work. Techniques for research 
and observation ajre examined. Dance is discussed for the following 
special groups: *children with inini:!>al brain dysfunction, the visually- 
impaired, the deaf, children with emotional or learning jjroblems, and 
older people. 



7, Nagel, Charles, and Moore, Fredricka. Skill Development Through Gaines 
and Rhythmic Activities , Palo Alto, California: The National Press, 



Material presented is useful to personnel directing the progression of 
skill development for various age groups. Definite skills are related 
to practice in these areas: goals and purposes for developing movement 
skills; ball skills; rhythm skills; advanced ball skills; team games; 
and dance skills for folk and social dance. The carefully worked-out 
progressions and many sequential illustrations make the contents quite 
appropriate for those who work with the mentally retarded in physical 
education or recreation programs. 

8. Schmai_, Claire, "^^/hat is Dance Therapy." Journal of Physical Education 
a nd Recreation 47:1:39: January 1976. 

explores the differences between dance therapy and dance teaching. 
Although good dance teaching is therapeutic, dance as therapy requires 
intentional therapeutic intervention. 

9. Schmais, Claire, "^^^lat Dance Therapy Teaches Us About Teaching Dance." 
Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 41:1:3^ 35,88; 
Janua»"y 1970. 

The underlying theme of dance therapy — reinforcing the ability to 
communica*'e — is reflected through experiences and comments of a dance 
therapist. Attention is given to the important elements of a dance . 
session and the use of effort-shape theory tc give meaning to movement. 
Exploration of the structure of a typical dance class, the growth , of 
social interaction as a result of dance, the possibilities of using 
dances from other countries in order to express the culture of other 
people, and the field of modern dance are discussed in relation to 
dance therapy. 

0. iSnyder, Mary Cowden. "Dance as a Lifetime Sport." Journal of Physical 
Education and Recreation 46:6:36-37; June 1975. ^ . 

Discusses the benefits of dance for a physical fitness program. Dance 
techniques can furnish the building blocks for all kinds of movement. 

11. Weiner, Carole. Dance-Movement Therapy bibliography . Helmuth, New York: 
Gowanda State Hospital, 1973. 



These sources on movement and creative dance are applicable to all 
ages. Emphasis is on materials used with mentally, physically and/or 
Emotionally handicapped children. Listings include articles, biblio- 
graphies, books, booklets, filjns, journals, newsletters, equipment, 
odds and ends, and musical instruments. 
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Dance for MentalTy Retarded Persons 



12. Calder, Jean E. "))ance for the Mentally Retarded *' Slow Learning Child 
19:2:67-78; July 1972. 

The role of dance in education and particularly in the education of the - 

mentally retardf^d is discussed. Considered are such factors in da*ice 

programs as size of class, appropriate selection of types of dances, 

the variety of accompaniments possible, and the role of the teacher 

in the dance program. A review of research relating zo the place 

of dance in programs for the mentally retarded and to the significance 

of dance programs in perceptual motor development programs is presented. 

13. Canner Norma. . . . and a Time to Dance . Boston, Massachusetts: 
Beacon Press, 1968. 

The use of creative movement and dance to help young retarded children 
is described through narrative and through 125 photographs which 
represent the physical an*^ emotional growth of a class and illustrate 
activities and techniques. Teaching methods are suggested for circle 
activities, nonparticipants , the isolation of body parts, locomotor 
movements, activities with sound, instruments, and other materials, 
and rest period objectives and procedures. A discussion of teachers' 
workshops is included. 

14. Dobbs, J. P. B. The Slow Learner and Music: A Handbook for Teachers . 
New York: Oxford University Press, Inc., 1966. 

Describes the value of music for slov learners and emphasizes the 
significance of music in the schools. Instructional activities and 
methods are suggested for group singing, instrumental music, listening, 
and movement and dance. Appendices provide lists of general background 
reading, music books for teachers, song books, records, film strips, 
books and music for movement and dance, music publishers, and related 
associations. 

15. Ginglend, David R. The Expressive Arts for the Mentally Retarded . 
Arlington, Texas: National Association for Retarded Citizens, 1967. 

Includes selected articles to stimulate thinking about the role of 
expressive arts in educating and training the mentally retarded, and 
in broadening their interests and activities during leisure time. 
Areas included: art, arts and crafts, communication and language, 
dance, dramatics, and music. 

16. Grassman, Cyrus S. "Modified Folk and Square Dancing for the Mentally 
Retarded." Tlie Physical Educator 15:1:32-35; March 1958. 

Provides modifications for four standard dances which can be used with 
groups of mentally retarded age 7-12, IQ 50-75. For each dance includes: 
record needed, formation, movement per measure, words when used, and 
other possible adaptations. Dances include: "Bingo," "Seven Steps," 
"Masquerade," and "Waltz Quadrille." 
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17. Miller, Ann. "Growing with Music." Exceptional Children 20:305-307, 
310-311; April. 1954. 

Singing and dancing were the two n^usical activities chooen to be used 
in a junior high school class for mentally retarded children. Singing 
was taught by rote and consisted mainly of familiar songs with repetitive 
words. Folk dancing was first introduced through the use of musical 
rhythms. Simple dances were then taught with the express purpose of 
conducting an activity which assured immediate success and satisfaction. 

18. Tipple, Blanche. "Dance Therapy and Education Program." Journal of 
Leisura ^lity 2:4;9-12; October 1975. 

Describes the dance therapy program at Mu' koka Centre (Gravenhurst , 
Ontario). Over 150 mencally retarded residents participate in twice 
weekly classes consisting of ballet, tap, acrobatics, and ballroom 
dancing. The dance projgram is not only fun but also enhances muscle 
coordination, body movement, and social behavior. 

Dance for Mentally 111 Persons 

19. Blankenburg, W. "Tanz in der Tberapie Schizophrener (Dance in the. 
Therapy of Schizophrenics)." Ps ychotherapy and Psychosomatics 17:5-6: 

' 336-342; 1962. ^ 

Describes the use of datice as a therapeutic modality in the treatment 
of schizophrenia. Various dances from different epochs in the history 
of dance were employed.. 

20. Carroccio, Dennis P., and Quattlehaum, I^awrence F. "An Elementary 
Technique for Manipu]ation of Participation in Ward Dances at a Neiiro- 
psychiatric Hospital." Journal of Music Therapy 6:4:108-109; 1969. 

Discusses ways to increase participation in a weekly dance via manipu- 
lation of environmental variables. 

21. Gewertz, Joanna. "Dance for Psy hotic Children." Journal o^ Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreatiuii 35:1:63-64; January^ 1964 . 

Describes the sessions of a dance therapy program for fifteen psychotic 
children. Discusses the methods used to elicit participation. Program 
vas led by a volunteer- teacher. 

22. Huberty, C. J.; Quirk, J. P.; and Swan, W. "Dance Therapy with Psychotic 
Children." Archives of General Psychiatry 28:5:707-713; May 1973. 

The development and evaluation of a dance program are described. The 
program was designed to modify a variety of irregular and disordered 
body-movement patterns common to psychotic children; it was conducted 
in a day-care unit fy^c psychotic c!iildren. 
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23. Paley, A. M. "Dance Therapy: An Overview." American Journal of 
Psychoanalysis 34:81-83; 1974. 

24. Roberts, A. G. "Dance Movement Therapy: Adjunctive Treatment in 
Psychotherapy." Canada's Mental Health 22:4:li-; December 1974. 

25» Sandel, S. L. "Integrating Dance Therapy into Treatment. Hospital 
and Community Psychiatry 26:7:439-440; July 1975. 



Dance for Persons Who Are Visually or Hearing Impaired 

26. Case, Maurice. R ecreation for Blind Adults . Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1966. 

The effects of blindness in adults, activity programs, and the admini- 
strative technicalities of these programs are discussed. Activities 
include arts and crafts, study and participation in dance and drama, 
group activities and social events, literary and language activities, 
nature outings, sporting events, and miscellaneous activities. The 
chain of administration, programing, financing, and physical facilities, 
including operational problems, are included in addition to the practical 
problems of recruiting, transporting, and charging patients for the 
services. 

27. Chapman, Ann, and Cramer, Miriam. Dance and the Blind Child . New York: 
American Dance Guild, Inc., 1973. 

Details of teaching one blind child in a class of sighted children. 
Includes 8 pages of lesson plans. 

28. Duggar, Margaret P. "What Can Dance Be to Someone Who Cannot See?" 
Journal of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 39:5:28-30; May 1968. 

Methods . : teaching blind children to dance are suggested, including 
establishing a verbal vocabulary of movement and using analogy and 
images. Also explained are methods of developing spatial awareness, 
I ody awareness, and rhythmic perception, and of using instruments for 
matching quality of sound and motion. 

29. Kratz, L. E. Movement Without Sight . Palo Alto, California: Peek 
Publications, 1973. 

Provides a definition of blindness, the role of relaxation, and posture 
locomotion. Activities cover individual stunts and self-testing, 
rhythms, and dance. 

30. Polk, Elizabeth. "Notes on the Demonstration of Dance Technique and 
Creative Dance as Taught to Deaf Chil/' '3n, Ages 7-11." Journal of the 
American Dance Therapy Association, In . 1:1:4-5; Fall 1968. 

Methods and techniques for teaching deaf children to dance are suggested. 




31. Wisher, Peter R. "Dance and the Deaf.'* J ournal of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 40:3:81; March 1969. 



Discussion of considerations for hearing impaired participants in dance 
activities. Accompaniment, tactile cues, creativity, balance, relation- 
ship to speech development, student interest, and program values are 
covered 

Dance for Physically Hendicapped Individuals 

32. Hecox, Bernadette, Ellen Levine, and Diana Scott. "A Report on the Use 
of Dance in Physical Rehabilitation: Every Body has a Right to Feel 
Good." Rehabilitation Literature 36:1:11-16; January 1975. 

Describes and evaluates a dance program for physically handicapped adults 
that has been going on for three years at St. Luke's Hospital (New York 
City). Components of a well-balanced session include body warm-up, 
exercises based on dance techniques, movetient involving others, 
opportunity for individual expression, and movement just for fun. Five 
case studies illustrate the values of dance to participants with various 
physical handicaps. 
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